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THE CROFTERS. 


maa] U RING the last few years, 
wai while the crofters have 
been agitating for the 
redress of their griev- 
ances, we have heard much 
about the supposed pros- 
perity of their forefathers. 
It is almost an article of 
faith among the crofters that there was a 
time when every Highlander was well-off, 
and this impression has been confirmed by 
the extravagant talk of some zealous advo- 
cates of their rights. But here, as elsewhere, 
it is not to history that we must look for 
the revelation of a Golden Age. Even in 
the best days of the clan system the common 
man in the Highlands had to be content 
with a very moderate supply of the good 
things of the world, and he had miseries of 
his own from which the crofter of to-day is 
exempt. 

In those times the majority of the clans- 
men were grouped in village communities. 
Their townships or farms consisted of arable 
land and hill pasture, and the arable land 
was cultivated in runrig; that is, it was 
periodically redivided, the occupiers obtain- 
ing as nearly as possible an equal share of 
the soil. Other clansmen lived as cottars 
on the townships of the tacksmen, who were 
generally immediate kinsmen of the chief 
or chieftain ; the chief being the head of the 
whole clan, the chieftain the head of a sub- 
ordinate sept. In return for their labour 
these cottars received a hut and a little 
land, with permission to keep one or two 
cows. 

It is obvious that even if the people of the 
Highlands had always been quiet and indus- 
trious, the mass of them would not have 
had much chance of improving their cir- 
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cumstances under such conditions as these. 
And they were anything but quiet and 
industrious. Against the Lowlanders all 
Highlanders were united, but among them- 
selves they were constantly at feud, each 
clan regarding its neighbours with jealousy 
and suspicion, and sometimes with bitter 
detestation. Every one knows Sir Walter 
Scott’s brilliant description of the fight 
between the men of two clans on the North 
Inch of Perth in the fourteenth century. 
Disputes were not often settled in this par- 
ticular way, but the savage temper of. the 
combatants exactly represented the spirit 
of unrelenting hatred by which hostile 
clans were animated. The clansmen being 
accustomed to petty warfare, and warlike 
qualities being essential for the maintenance 
of their independence, it is not surprising 
that they had a contempt for industry and 
trade. As Bailie Nicol Jarvie said, they 
worked “as if a pleugh or a spade burnt 
their fingers ;” and those of them who lived 
near the Highland line found it infinitely 
more amusing to make raids on the property 
of the hereditary enemy in the Lowlands 
than to expend their strength in the hum- 
drum business of agriculture. 

Bailie Nicol Jarvie spoke with some 
complacency of the Celtic blood in his 
veins, but he had a poor opinion of the 
moral condition of his Highland kinsfolk. 
“There they are,” he said, “wi’ gun and 
pistol, dirk and dourlach, ready to disturb 
the peace o’ the country whenever the laird 
likes; and that’s the grievance of the 
Hielands, whilk are, and hae been for this 
thousand years by-past, a bike o’ the maist 
lawless, unchristian limmers that ever dis- 
turbed a douce, quiet, God-fearing neigh- 
bourhood, like this o’ ours in the west here.” 
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This was probably the belief of every genuine 
Lowlander at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when the honest Bailie and Frank 
Osbaldistone had their memorable adventures 
in the country of Rob Roy. In the reign 
of Queen Anne a Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge in the Highlands was 
formed in Edinburgh, and in a contemporary 
“Account” of the society there is a very 
unflattering picture of the people who were 
to be benefited. ‘“ Many of these people,” 
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poor people” live “in gross ignorance,” “in 
the height of immorality, poverty, and idle- 
ness, the greatest miseries that ean befall 
men ;” and he explains that the Society has 
been formed to “attempt to do somewhat 
for removing the causes of this melancholy 
state of the Highlands.” The Highlanders 
had virtues which the author of the 
“* Account” seems to have been incapable of 
appreciating ; but his estimate is certainly 
much nearer the truth than that of the 
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the supporters of the Society are informed, 
“finding they can live, though but meanly, 
without labour, love to saunter at home and 
waste their time in idleness, whereby they 
are rendered uncapable of being employed 
in husbandry, fishery, manufactures, handi- 
crafts, navigation, or of bearing arms by 
land or sea; whereas, by being instructed, 
their aversion to industry would be removed, 
and they might be induced to take them- 
selves to some honest employment for their 
subsistence.” The writer asserts that “ those 


enthusiastic persons who have persuaded 
themselves that until “the ’45” there was a 
kind of earthly paradise beyond the Clyde 
and the Forth. 

Even ordinary clansmen, however, were 
in some respects more fortunate than their 
descendants, the crofters, have hitherto been. 
In the first place, the village communities 
held their land by a practically secure tenure 
and on easy terms. The chiefs and chieftains 
claimed to be the owners of the soil, but 
they had a sense of moral obligation to their 
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dependents, all of whom were in theory, as 
most may have been in fact, their kinsfolk. 
Under the old tribal system, which (accord- 
ing to Mr. Skene, the highest authority on 
the subject) preceded the clan system, and 
which was essentially the same in Scotland 
and in Ireland, there was no private pro- 
perty in land ; and the ancient rights of the 
free tribesman to some extent survived even 
when they were incapable of being exactly 
defined, when, indeed, no one thought of 
exactly defining them. Besides, the clans- 
men were necessary for the maintenance of 
the power and dignity of the chiefs, and it 
would have been bad policy to deal with 
them harshly. The relation of clansmen to 
their chief was only to a slight extent an 
economical one. They paid him not so much 
by the rents he exacted as by their readiness 
to serve him in peace and in war. 

The members of the village communities 
were, of course, proud of their supposed 
descent from great ancestors, and they had 
an unfailing source of delight in the recol- 
lection of the brilliant achievements of their 
clan. Their social life, too, appears to have 
had a certain charm, for there is a deep 
vein of poetry in the Celtic nature, and in 
the winter evenings they used to tell one 
another the lovely tales, of which some 
specimens have been preserved for us in the 
Tales of the West Highlands, collected with 
so much industry and enthusiasm by the 
late Mr. J. F. Campbell. In the summer 
there was a pleasant break in the monotony 
of their lives in times of peace. While the 
harvest was ripening in the strath or valley 
they went with their cattle to the hills, 
where they lived for several weeks, exactly 
as many of the peasantry still do in Carinthia, 
the Tyrol, Bavaria, and Norway. 

In some parts of the Outer Hebrides the 
ancient system of land tenure has not even 
yet wholly died out, and in Mr. Skene’s 
Celtic Scotland there is a graphic and inter- 
esting account, by Mr. Alexander Carmichael, 
of the customs which have survived in 
these remote districts. Both the arable 
land and the hill pasture of the township 
are still held in common, although each 
tenant is responsible only for his own rent. 
A third of the arable land is divided annually 
into equal shares, every tenant obtaining 
the share which falls to him by lot. If, 
however, a tenant happens to obtain a par- 
ticularly bad piece of land, he is allowed to 
choose his share at the next division. Early 
in June the flocks are taken to the hill- 
grazing, and on the morning of the day 
when the change is made all is bustle in the 
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village. “The people are up and in com- 
motion, like bees about to swarm. The 
different families bring their herds together 
and drive them away. The sheep lead, the 
cattle go next, the younger preceding, and 
the horses follow.” Both men and women 
carry heavy loads, but the women “knit 
their stockings, sing their songs, talk, and 
walk as free and erect as if there were no 
burdens on their backs nor on their hearts, 
nor sin nor sorrow in this world of ours, so 
far as they are concerned.” On the hills 
are sheilings or huts, made of turf or stone, 
and lighted from a hole in the roof from 
which the smoke escapes. When the people 
arrive at their destination and have put 
their sheilings in order, they meet for a 
removing feast, which is associated with a 
simple religious ceremony. In North Uist, 
Harris, and Lewis, where Protestantism 
prevails, an invocation is addressed to “The 
Shepherd that keeps Israel.” In Barra, 
South Uist, and Benbecula most of the in- 
habitants are Roman Catholics, and in these 
islands the people sing an old dedicatory 
hymn, in which they “invoke, with the aid 
of the Trinity, that of the angel with the 
cornered shield and flaming sword, Saint 
Michael, the patron saint of their horses ; 
of Saint Columba the holy, the guardian 
over their cattle ; and of the golden-haired 
Virgin Shepherdess, Mother of the Lamb 
without blemish.” The voices resound from 
the sheilings, and the effect, says Mr. Car- 
michael, is very striking “as the music 
floats on the air, and echoes among the 
rocks, hills, and glens, and is wafted over 
fresh-water lakes and sea-lochs.”’ 

In the Western Islands generally, and in 
the Highlands, few direct traces of the old 
land-system have survived. After 1745 it 
was inevitable that there should be far- 
reaching changes, for the chiefs were then 
deprived of their opportunities of attacking 
one another and of making war on the 
government. Having no longer a sufficient 
motive for maintaining the relations which 
had existed up to that time between them 
and their people, they began to reflect that 
they might make their lands more profitable, 
and this they attempted to do by raising 
rents. The consequence was that many 
tacksmen, the principal tenants, emigrated, 
taking their dependants with them. Dr. 
Johnson, when travelling in the Highlands 
and in the Hebrides, was struck by this 
unfortunate result, and expressed surprise 
at what seemed to him the short-sighted 
policy of the landowners. “ It is clear,” he 
said, “that the Highland landlords, who 
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let their substantial tenants leave them, are 
infatuated, for the poor small tenants can- 
not give them good rents, from the very 
nature of things. They have not the means 
of raising more from their farms.” 

Next came the movement for the creation 
of great sheep-farms—a movement which 
might have been beneficial to all classes, for 
there were vast tracts of country which no 
one had ever attempted to cultivate. But 
unfortunately the townships of many of the 
village communities were wanted by the 
sheep-farmers, and the poor people were 
turned out of their homes in great numbers, 
some of them being transferred to the sea- 
coast, where they were expected to make a 
living both as crofters and as fishermen. 
And a sorry living they made, for they could 
not at once become expert fishermen, and 
their new holdings were very inferior to 
those which had been taken from them. It 
is probable that these Highland clearances 
were a mistake, even from the economical 
point of view; it is certain that they in- 
flicted much suffering on a class who had a 
right to expect very different treatment. 

Meanwhile, the system of cultivating 
arable land in runrig had been gradually 
displaced by the crofter system, each crofter 
tilling his own little farm. This might, 
perhaps, have been a change for the better 
if the subdivision of holdings had been for- 
bidden, but no one now took much interest 
in the crofters, and so the land at their dis- 
posal was soon occupied by a population 
which it was incapable of maintaining. 
There was also a large and growing class of 
cottars, who paid for their “lots” by labour. 
As long as the landowners found it profit- 
able to manufacture kelp neither the crofters 
nor the cottars were reduced to the lowest 
depths of destitution, for as kelp-burners 
they obtained high wages during a few weeks 
in summer. But the time came when kelp 
was driven from the market by the reduction 
of the duty on barilla, and then the mass 
of the people had to depend almost exclu- 
sively on their potato-crops, which even in 
good seasons were a very inadequate means 
of support. In bad seasons the wretched 
crofters and cottars had no resource but 
the charity of the landlords and the public. 
During the last thirty years the pressure 
has been in some degree relieved by emigra- 
tion, and by the flow of a considerable part 
of the population to manufacturing towns ; 
but there is still much chronic wretchedness 
in the crofting districts, nearly all of which 
are greatly overcrowded. Nor can the 
position of the crofters become really satis- 
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factory until they are more evenly distributed 
over the country, and obtain larger and 
better holdings with the means of stocking 
them. Only then will they derive much 
solid advantage from security of tenure, fair 
rents, and compensation for improvements. 

The crofters are often censured for their 
unwillingness to emigrate, but those who 
blame them do not realise the strength of 
their attachment to their homes. A pas 
sionate love of their native hills and straths 
has always been a characteristic of the 
Scottish Highlanders— 


“Glen Etive ! O Glen Etive ! 
There was raised my earliest home. 
Beautiful its woods at sunrise, 
When the sun struck on Glen Etive. 


“ Glendaruadh ! O Glendaruadh ! 
Each man who dwells there I love. 
Sweet the voice of the cuckoo on bending 
bough, 
On the hill above Glendaruadh. 


“ Beloved is Draighen and its sounding shore, 
Beloved the water over the clear pure sands. 
O that I might not depart from the east, 
Unless I go with my beloved.” 


These verses (quoted by Pri:cipal Shairp 
in his lecture on “The Poetry of the Scot- 
tish Highlands”) are from a Gaelic poem 
which is found in a manuscript of the 
thirteenth century, and it expresses exactly 
the feeling of crofters who are driven by 
dire distress to seek their fortune in other 
lands. They love even the “ black houses” 
in which they have been born and bred, 
wretched dwellings with poor little windows 
or with no windows at all, and sheltering 
man and beast under the same roof. To the 
pushing, go-a-head man of business this 
“sentimentalism”’ may seem extremely con- 
temptible, but even he must admit that it 
is at least an amiable weakness. If the 
crofters were in a position to do justice to 
themselves they would be an element of 
strength of which any nation might be proud, 
since, devoted to their country as they are, 
they would in the last resort be among the 
most resolute of its defenders. 

Highlanders are quite as unwilling to 
give up their native speech as to abandon 
their homes. An American friend of mine 
has two maid-servants who always talk to 
one another in Gaelic, although their great- 
grandfathers emigrated from Scotland to the 
United States about a century ago. The 
crofters have been much ridiculed for per- 
sisting in the use of a language which makes 
them in some sort “a peculiar people ;” and 
































A HIGHLAND WASHING. 
From a Drawing by Peter Macnas. 


it is right, of course, that in the national 
schools their children should be taught 
English, which is likely to be of practical 
service to them in later life. But they 
should be taught to read Gaelic too, for it 
alone has the power of awakening their 
deepest sympathies, and they will master 


English all the more readily when they 
understand the grammatical structure of 
their own speech. Gaelic may, perhaps, die 
through the operation of natural and inevit- 
able causes ; but there can be no good reason 
why we should do anything to hasten the 
disappearance of a language in which poets 









































FISHING BOATS SURROUNDING THE CURERS AFTER A BIG CATCH. 
Engraved by R. Paterson, from a Drawing by P. Macwnas. 
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of many generations have found a vehicle 
equally suited for the expression of their 
lightest fancies and their most vehement 
passion. 

Of all the charges brought against the 
crofters the most common is that they are 
an indolent class, and no one disputes that 
their tendency hitherto has been to take 
life easily. But may not this be due to 
their circumstances rather than to .any in- 
herent defect of character? Highlanders 
who settle in the United States or the 
colonies, or in any great town at home, 
are not found to be less active than other 
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clansmen a terror to the Lowlanders. They 
still supply the army with some of its most 
dashing soldiers, and in youth the women 
are fresh and comely, with much of the 
grace and sweetness of manner which 
Wordsworth celebrates in his exquisite poem 
“To a Highland Girl.” 

The most striking quality evoked by the 
old clan system was the loyalty of the clans- 
men to their chief, a loyalty in comparison 
with which every other impulse seemed to 
them mean and feeble. Late in the eigh- 


teenth century Dr. Johnson and Boswell 
found this sentiment almost as strong as it 











A SHIELING IN THE LEWS. 
From a Drawing by P. Macnas. 


people ; nor do those of them who go to the 
eastern coast of Scotland in summer for 
herring-fishing take an inferior place among 
their fellows. Let the crofters have holdings 
on which there will be work for them all the 
year round, and let them have confidence 
that they themselves and their children 
will profit by their labour ; and the motives 
which make French peasants industrious 
will make Highland peasants industrious 
also. They have certainly all the physical 
qualities which are necessary for success. 
Notwithstanding their hard life, they have 
lost none of the vigour which in the days 
of Montrose and the Pretenders made the 


had ever been. One day, at an inn in 
Glenmorison, their landlord, “a McQueen,” 
talked with them after dinner. “He said 
all the laird of Glenmorison’s people would 
bleed for him if they were well used, but 
that seventy men had gone out of the Glen 
to America. That he himself intended to go 
next year, for that the rent of his farm, 
which twenty years ago was only five pounds, 
was now raised to twenty pounds. That he 
could pay ten pounds and live; but no 
more.” Dr. Johnson said, indignantly, that 
he wished the laird, not McQueen, had to 
emigrate. ‘ McQueen very generously an- 
swered, he should be sorry for it ; for the 
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laird could not shift for himself in America 
as he could do.” At Iona Boswell was 
attended by a guide called McGinnis, whose 
sept was supposed to be a branch of the 
clan McLean. Sir Allan McLean, who had 
accompanied Dr. Johnson and Boswell to the 
island, was informed that this man “had 
refused to send him some rum.” “You 
rascal,” cried the angry knight, “don’t you 
know that I can hang you if I please?” 
“How sot” asked Boswell. ‘ Why,” Sir 
Allan replied, “ are they not all my people ?” 
‘Sensible of my inadvertency,” says Boswell, 
“and most willing to contribute what I 
could towards the continuation of feudal 
authority, ‘ Very true,’ said I.” Sir Allan 
went on. “ Refuse to send rum to me, you 
rascal! Don’t you know that if I order you 
to go and cut a man’s throat, you are to do 
it?” “Yes, an’t please your honour! and 
my own too, and hang myself too.” After- 
wards Boswell asked McGinnis whether he 
had really failed in his duty. “ Had he sent 
his dog for the rum,” answered the poor 
fellow, “I would have given it; I would 
cut my bones for him.” Yet Sir Allan “ had 
then no connection with the island, and had 
not been there for fourteen years.” If the 
Highland landowners had tried, perhaps 
they might have kept alive in the minds of 
their native tenants this personal devotion 
to the head of the clan. Indeed, it is not 
yet altogether extinct, for Highlanders are 
as quick to respond to kindness as to resent 
an injury. But, as a rule, crofters now seem 
to think of the landlord only as a mighty 
potentate to whom rent must be paid; and 
they have lately given ample evidence that 
it does not cost them much uneasiness to 
combine against him for the protection of 
what they conceive to be their own interests. 
In Skye even Mr. Henry George has found 
sympathetic listeners. It is very impro- 
bable, however, that the crofters as a class 
will ever be fascinated by the cry for the 
“nationalisation” of the land. They are 
much more likely to ask that they shall 
have an opportunity of making their hold- 
ings their own property. 

The Highland peasantry have become so 
aggressive in the assertion of their claims 
that those who have not seen them in their 
homes may be easily misled as to the essential 
qualities of their character. Mr. Car- 
michael says that in those districts of the 
Hebrides where the land is still cultivated 
in runrig the people of each township set 
apart every year a piece of ground for the 
benefit of their poor, and that a tenant to 
whom any misfortune happens is always sup- 
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ported by the sympathy and the practical 
help of his neighbours. In their relations 
to one another the crofters everywhere dis- 
play this friendly spirit, not merely because 
they are “clannish,” but because they are 
naturally of a gentle and humane disposi- 
tion. In intercourse with strangers they are 
remarkably polite and willing to - please, 
While Wordsworth and a fellow-traveller 
“were walking by the side of Loch Katrine, 
one fine evening after sunset,” towards a hut 
where they had been hospitably entertained, 
they met two women, one of whom said to 
them, ‘“‘ What, you are stepping westward ?” 
Says Wordsworth, in the fine poem sug- 
gested by this simple greeting :— 


“The salutation had to me 
The very sound of courtesy : 
Its power was felt ; and while my eye 
Was fixed upon the glowing sky, 
The echo of the voice enwrought 
A human sweetness with the thought 
Of travelling through the world that lay 
Before me in my endless way.” 


In districts overrun by tourists the visitor 
to the Highlands has not much chance of 
seeing what the peasantry really are ; but if 
he chooses to go beyond the beaten track, he 
will often be reminded of the courtesy by 
which Wordsworth was so much delighted. 
After walking over miles of a lonely road, 
perhaps with heather stretching far away 
on one side to the hills, and on the other to 
the sea, he may be tempted to knock at the 
door of the first cottage he approaches. He 
will be cordially invited to enter and rest 
a while, and if he ask for a glass of water 
the chances are that his hostess (should her 
husband happen to be rather prosperous) will 
bring him milk instead, with oat-cakes, 
butter, and cheese, the best fare she has to 
offer. The inmates will be curious to know 
all about him, for it is not often that so 
exciting an event interrupts the even tenor 
of their lives; but they will trouble him 
with no impertinent questions. Nor will 
they seek to excite his sympathy by talking 
of their own grievances. And when he 
says good-bye, he will do so with the feeling 
that their wild country will always be pleas- 
antly associated in his mind with the recol- 
lection of their gracious kindness. 

Although of a social and kindly temper, 
Highland peasants have certainly little of 
that “ gaiety of heart” which is supposed to 
be an attribute of the Celtic race. The 
expression of their faces is that of a grave 
and thoughtful people, sensitive rather to the 
dark than to the bright aspects of existence. 
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This may be due in part to their reli- 
gion, in part to the hardships their class 
has undergone ; but if we may judge from 
old Gaelic poetry, there has always been a 
strain of sadness in the nature of the 
Scottish Highlanders. In the Gaelic songs 
still sung by the people the prevailing mood 
is one which might have been taken by 
Schopenhauer as an illustration of his sombre 
philosophy. It is the mood which Words- 
worth has reflected with perfect fidelity in 
“The Solitary Reaper.” He is thrilled by 
the voice of the Highland lass who sings by 
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Highlanders,” we read, “are in an interest 
absolutely inconsistent with the safety of 
the Government. For they are bred in 
principles of tyranny and depend upon the 
pope as head of their Church ; upon a popish 
Pretender, bred up in the maxims of arbi- 
trary government, as their rightful sovereign ; 
upon foreign papists as the main support of 
their expectations; and upon the native 
Irish as their best correspondents and allies. 
And to keep them in those wretched depen- 
dencies, the propagation of true Christian 
knowledge and of the English tongue has all 
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herself as she bends over the sickle, and the 
lirst thoughts suggested to him by her 
“plaintive numbers” are thoughts of “old, 
unhappy, far-off things.” 

In religion the Highlanders, in comparison 
with the Lowlanders, are of a strongly con- 
servative tendency. For a long time the 
Reformation made slow progress among them, 
and even in the eighteenth century the 
Roman Church had many adherents beyond 
the Highland line. In the Account of the 
Society for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge, already quoted, this fact is brought 
out very prominently. “ Many of those 








along been opposed by the popish heads of 
clans.” Now the vast majority of the 
Highland population are members of the 
Free Church of Scotland. At first sight 
they may seem to have been by no means 
conservative in breaking away from the 
Established Church at the Disruption, but 
they, like their leaders, maintained that the 
new organisation represented the ancient and 
only true principles of ecclesiastical order. 
They did not give up their belief that it is 
the duty of the State to ally itself with the 
Church, nor have they yet given it up. It 
is only in “ the south” that Free Churchmen 
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agitate for ‘‘ Voluntaryism.” In the High- 
lands they protest that the Government 
would fall short of its most sacred obligation 
if it did not officially recognise religion ; and 
they are not without hope that their own 
sect may some day secure at least a share of 
the existing endowments. 

In the great centres of life in Scotland a 
remarkable change has passed over the 
religious conceptions of the people during 
the last twenty years. Calvinism is nomi- 
nally retained, but in reality its harsher 
features are softened; and it is generally 
acknowledged that Churches must allow to 
individual minds considerable latitude in the 
interpretation of dogma. It is felt, too, 
that beauty has been unnecessarily divorced 
from religious services. On the people of 
the Highlands these changes have made no 
impression. Among them Calvinism flourishes 
in all its original austerity ; and the singing 
of a hymn—to say nothing of the use of 
the organ—seems a dangerous concession to 
the Scarlet Woman. And it is held that on 
“the Sabbath” no good man will smile or 
speak of any but the most solemn subjects. 
Behind these hard, narrow forms, however, 
there is often a religious life of the deepest 
fervour. This will not be doubted by any 
one who sees the peasantry of a wide district 
crowding, as they do at stated seasons, to 
the central spot where some of them are to 
partake of the Communion. They may be 
dominated rather by awe than by love and 
trust, but there is something impressive in 
the manifest sincerity of their worship, and 
in the completeness of their silent surrender 
to the influences of an invisible world. 

A great part is played in some districts 
of the Highlands by the class called “the 
Men,” who are generally crofters. They are 
found now only in outlying places, but they 
were formerly in every parish, and they seem 
to have been originally appointed as catechists 
to aid the clergy. Covered from head to foot 
by their long dark cloaks, moving about 
with measured steps, and speaking slowly 
and with an air of authority, they form a 
decidedly picturesque element in the mul- 
titudes who assemble on the great “sacra- 
mental occasions.” Very different judgments 
are passed upon them by different classes of 
the community. A sheriff-substitute of one 
of the northern counties told me that he had 
to look sharply after them when they ap- 
peared before him as witnesses, because, if 
in taking the oath they held up the Jeft 
hand instead of the right, they did not feel 
bound to speak the truth. By the people, 
however, they are regarded with the pro- 
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foundest reverence, and it is incredible that 
they could have obtained so strong a hold 
over those who have the best opportunities 
of knowing them, if it had not been’ found 
that their character accorded with their 
professions. In their teaching they some- 
times adopt a quaint style, which has at 
least the merit of arresting attention. One 
of them is said to have astonished his 
hearers by declaring that no mason or 
tailor could enter the kingdom of heaven. 
After the address some masons and tailors 
went in alarm to ask an explanation, and 
were rebuked for the dulness of their spiritual 
perception. By “masons” he meant those 
who tried to lay other foundation than that 
which had been laid; by “tailors” those 
who attempted to patch up the rags of their 
own righteousness. 

A tendency to superstition is one of the 
most marked qualities of the Highland 
peasantry. To them it seems a truism that 
the natural is divided from the supernatural 
by a very narrow line, which is often crossed. 
In his matchless Journal Boswell tells many 
curious tales about second sight, and there 
are probably few crofters who could not cap 
the best stories of the Psychical Research 
Society. ‘‘The Men” are, of course, believed 
to be peculiarly sensitive to impressions from 
the ghostly world. A Highland sheep-farmer 
once assured me that in youth he had known 
a “Man” who had an extraordinary power 
of finding out what went on in places where 
at least his body was not present. One 
Sunday, when this “uncanny” person was 
ill and lying on what proved to be his 
death-bed, he insisted that all the members 
of the household should go to church and 
leave him alone in the cottage. On their 
return some of them wished to tell him 
about the sermon, but he interrupted them: 
“ You need not tell me anything about the 
sermon,” he said. ‘I know it already.” 
Whereupon he proceeded to quote the text, 
and to go over the divisions of the discourse, 
the subdivisions, and the application. Yet 
he could not have risen from his bed, nor 
had any one communicated with him. So at 
least said my friend, who was unable to 
understand how any sensible man could 
doubt the existence of such miraculous 
powers. 

After all, there is a touch of superstition 
in most people ; and, at a time when Madame 
Blavatzky finds adherents, it is, perhaps, 
too much to expect that improved education 
will make the crofters cease to believe in 
apparitions and second-sight. But we are 
justified in hoping that, in other respects 
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if not in this, they are about to enter upon 
a new and a happier stage of their history. 
The crofters are worthy of all that may be 
done for them, either by Parliament or by 
their landlords, for they have borne their 
wrongs—or what they believe to be their 
wrongs—patiently ; and they belong to a 
highly imaginative race, which has proved 
that it is capable of great things, not only 
in war but in the better realm of the 


peaceful arts. He must be dull indeed who 
tinds nothing to admire in the works which 
have come down to us from ancient Alban 
—its poems, its manuscripts, its reliquaries, 
its crosiers, its superbly-sculptured crosses. 
If there is any truth in the doctrine of 
heredity, there must be good latent capa- 
cities in the direct descendants of the people 
whose select spirits gave expression to their 
thoughts in these beautiful forms. 
James SMe. 
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BILL JUDGE. 


}WO small boys were scuffling 
and fighting in the gutter 
of a dirty street in the 
neighbourhood of a great 
thoroughfare, in the heart 
of London. <A third boy, 
with his fingers jammed into 
|}. his eyes, stood yelling at 
the top of his voice, paus- 








ing at intervals to sob forth his com- 
plaint : 
“J didn’t do nothink to’im! I'll tell my 
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father ! 

Nobody heeded him. At last, in his 
extremity he devised another method of 
extricating himself from his unpleasant 
position. ‘“’Ere’s the copper a-comin’!”’ he 
roared, pulling hold of the nearest boy, who 
had just succeeded in knocking his adversary 
down, and taking away from him a little old 
basket with a broken handle. 

**’ Ere’s the copper a-coming !”’ shouted boy 
three again. Upon which the enemy, without 
a word, picked himself out of the gutter and 
set off down the street as fast as he could 
run. 

“Where is ’e?” asked the conqueror, 
coughing and gasping for breath. He had a 
certain jaunty way of skipping about, with 
his chin in the air, that was strangely out of 
keeping with his tattered clothes. His face 
was scratched, and there was a great swelling 
on his forehead, but he scorned to notice 
such trifles. In the whole region of Crook 
Court, where he lived, there wasn’t a pluckier 
boy of his size than Bill Judge—his size 
was lamentably small considering his seven 
years! This, for once, was a righteous 
quarrel ; he had fought for the basket which 
had been ruthlessly stolen from its owner by 


the court bully, he had gained the victory 
by fair means, and he wasn’t going to turn 
coward now, not even for a policeman, at 
least, not till he was well in sight. 

“Where is ’e?” he asked again, looking 
round. It was a dirty narrow street, with 
here and there a little den of a shop, with 
broken windows and old clothes flying from 
the doorway. A few yards farther down, 
there were some half-dozen stalls, brightly 
lighted with jets of flaming naptha. Round 
the stalls was collected a mass of men and 
women, screaming and bargaining, but the 
place where the children stood was com- 
paratively deserted. 

“T don’t see nothink of the copper!” 

“’Cos he ain’t a-comin’!” answered the 
other boy. He was quite as big as Bill in 
stature, but miles behind him in courage and 
dexterity. Though he was. still crying, his 
face was clean compared to his companion’s ; 
his clothes were decently patched, while 
Bill’s trousers and jacket hung about him in 
rags, and his feet were encased in a pair of 
old boots—much too big—through the soles 
of which the mud and rain penetrated at 
will. 

“Wot did yer say so for?” 

“To git rid of ’im.” 

Bill shoved his hands deep into his trouser 
pockets, or at least the holes where the 
pockets should have been, and whistled. The 
stranger was rising fast in his estimation. 

“You're a nice young shaver, ain’t yer?” 
he &id reflectively. ‘“ Wot’s yer name?” 

“’Gustus Yeatman.” 

“ Well, yer’d better git back to yer mother 
wot yer ’ave been screechin’ for, ’Gustus, 
and don’t come hout* no more with them 
valuables.” 
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“It’s my dinner,” said ’Gustus, looking at 
his new friend with eyes that were round 
with curiosity. 

* Eat it up quick, and ’a done with it!” 
was Bill’s advice, with a view to the probable 
return of the enemy. So saying, he turned 
away and sauntered across the street. 

“T sa—ay,” cried ’Gustus, prolonging the 
word after the manner of a true cockney, 
and Bill halted promptly ; “father sent me 
on a arrand, so mother give me my dinner. 
Ain’t yer ’ungry? Come on and I'll give 
yer ‘alf.” 

Bill’s eyes glistened; in very truth, he 
had had no dinner that day, and but little 
the day before. Now that he came to reflect 
upon it, he was very hungry, and cold and 
sore and wet into the bargain. He made 
no objection to sharing the contents of the 
basket (for which he had valiantly struggled) 
and he and his new friend sat down ona 
sheltered doorstep, screwing up their feet so 
as to avoid the dripping from the ledges 
overhead, and made a gorgeous meal off a 
slice of currant dumpling that careful Mrs. 
Yeatman had prepared for her only child. 

It was getting dusk, the fog crept up, and 
the lights on the stalls began to look blurred. 
The doorstep was wet and muddy, but the 
boys were well satisfied with their retreat, 
and remained talking long after Bill had 
licked the last crumb from the newspaper in 
which the pudding had been packed. By 
this time they had become very intimate, 
and Bill knew that ’Gustus’s father was a 
steady workman in good wages—a bit strict, 
and that ’Gustus lived in mortal fear of 
displeasing him, though mother always took 
his part when things went wrong. 

“Where's yer mother gone?” asked 
’Gustus, as he prepared to take leave of his 
champion. 

Bill waved his grimy little hand in the air. 
“On the loose,” he said ; “ she ain’t been to 
work this week no’ more. It was father wot 
druv ’er to it,” he added, confidentially. 

“ Druv ’er to wot?” 

“Drink,” replied Bill, with composure ; 
“and he ain’t been nigh us since I was a 
little ’un, that ’igh,” measuring about two 
feet up the door-post. 

Augustus Yeatman was too well used to 
this state of affairs to be astonished at Bill’s 
statement. However, he was seized with an 
uncomfortable feeling that perhaps his father 
mightn’t take kindly to his new acquaint- 
ance. But he didn’t like to say so, and he 
parted from Bill with many promises that 
they should meet again. 

Bill hung about the streets till he was 
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tired out, and then he crept back to the 
house in the court, where his mother rented 
a back attic. The only entrance to Crook 
Court was through a low archway ; to-night 
it was close and damp. Indeed, the place 
was always shrouded in a cloud of unwhole- 
some fog, which even in summer no sunbeam 
pierced and no breeze lifted. The court was 
very narrow ; it swarmed with half-starved 
ragged children, playing and fighting in the 
gutter from morning to night. The houses 
stood round, grim and high ; they may have 
seen better days, it would have been hard to 
say. One or two of them had some battered 
remains of carving over the doorways ; but 
now they were given over to lodgers of the 
lowest class. For years and years their 
windows had been broken, their woodwork 
rotten, their walls and ceilings discoloured 
with dirt and ill-usage, and their roofs satu- 
rated with wet. Their very floors were 
crumbling away bit by bit under the weary 
footsteps of the tenants—men and women 
who spent their lives crowded and huddled 
together, without joy and without hope. 
Two or three untidy women were gossiping 
on the door-step as Bill slunk by, anxious to 
escape notice ; for one of them was the land- 
lady, and in the absence of his mother she 
might fall to and abuse him because a week’s 
rent was owing. The staircase was exceed- 
ingly dark, the damp was oozing through the 
walls ; every now and then there was a hole 
in the boards. The stairs were particularly 
rickety after you had passed the second floor, 
but Bill knew his way ; he escaped one pit- 
fall after another, and the more imminent 
peril of having a pail of dirty water thrown 
at his head by the landlady’s mother, who 
was seldom strictly sober at this time of the 
evening. He reached his destination at last, 
it was nothing but a slip of a garret, almost 
empty, with a sloping roof, through which 
the rain leaked in several places. Small as 
it was, the Judges often took in a lodger. 
At present, however, the farther half of the 
room was to let, owing to the fact of the last 
tenant having left in a fury, after a wordy 
war with Bill’s mother, which terminated in 
a broken head on one side and a black eye 
on the other. There was a mattress in one 
corner, and a stool and a few cracked plates 
and cups were on the floor. Bill had never 
known anything happier or better than this 
home. He was of a contented disposition ; 
he kicked off his old boots, threw himself on 
the mattress, and was soon fast asleep, 
regardless of the yelling and swearing of the 
neighbours in the court beneath. 

Mrs. Judge worked at a great paper manu- 
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factory. She was a quick hand, and had she 
been steady might have earned a decent 
living for herself and her child. Unfortu- 
nately she was not that way inclined, and 
the greater part of her wages went in gin. 
Sometimes work was so slack that she and 
half a dozen others would be turned off at a 
moment’s notice. On these occasions Mrs, 
Judge would go on the tramp, hay-making 
or hop-picking, as the case might be. Just 
now, of course, there was no hay to make, 
and no hopping to be done ; but she had gone 
off, nevertheless, with a man who sold earthen- 
ware in the suburbs, and Bill had seen nothing 
of her for three days. She had left him with 
half a loaf, which (being hungry) he had 
devoured the first day. Since then he had 
picked up a living as best he could, earning 
a penny now and then, begging at shop 
doors, and carefully collecting cabbage-leaves 
and other refuse from the dust-heaps, wher- 
ever he could find them. He was not parti- 
cularly unhappy ; he enjoyed more freedom 
when his mother was away. He was only 
afraid that when she did come back, if she 
was flush of money, she’d drink harder than 
ever, and then woe betide him if he fell out 
of favour! When she was working at the 
factory she was forced to keep sober, at least 
for the last days of the week—Sunday and 
Monday didn’t count. It was a grievous life 
to live ; to be beaten, and neglected and half 
starved. Seven years old! and he had never 
had as much dinner as he could eat, or worn 
a decent jacket. Worse still, he had never 
had any one to love him, or to care what 
befell him. He went to board-school irre- 
gularly, and learnt to read, giving the 
inspector an immensity of trouble, owing to 
his numerous, and (in the inspector’s eyes) 
unnecessary absences. And he picked up 
vague notions on the subject of speaking the 
truth, and being honest, which were quite 
incompatible with his experiences of this 
work-a-day world. After all, school was but 
an episode, the reality was drunkenness and 
swearing and squalor and hunger, which last 
appeared to him the hardest to be borne. 

So the long winter months rolled by. Mrs. 
Judge came back and went to the factory, 
she took less notice of Bill than ever, but he 
managed to scrape along somehow and be 
happy, though his cough grew worse and 
worse and the pain in his chest kept him 
awake at night. His friendship for Augustus 
Yeatman throve steadily in spite of hin- 
drances. The boys met at odd corners and at 
odd times, and ’Gustus, who had told his 
mother part of Bill’s history, often brought 
him scraps of food, though he dared not ask 
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him home, not till he got some tidy clothes, 
Yet, he was exceedingly proud of his new 
acquaintance up to a certain point. Himself 
a dull, cowardly kind of boy, he appreciated 
Bill’s readiness to the full, and regarded his 
knowledge of the London streets with an 
admiration that would have horrified his 
father had he known of it. On the days 
when the friends had feasted together in 
some out-of-the-way corner, and Bill was 
equal to the exertion, he would perform the 
most wonderful extemporary dances for 
’Gustus’s benefit, singing and clapping his 
hands, and finally standing on his head till 
he was stopped by a violent fit of coughing, 
and Augustus believed him to be the greatest 
acrobat that the world had yet produced. 
Now and then, as the weather began to mend, 
they strolled together as far as the park, 
where they lay on the damp grass staring up 
into the sky—of which they ordinarily saw 
so little—-as happy as two young princes, 
And here it was, watching the labours of a 
gardener who was planting crocus bulbs, that 
the love of flowers and the desire to possess 
a plant of his own first found a place in Bill’s 
heart. Just to have one little bright-coloured 
flower in a pot to carry home and water and 
look after! The new idea took so firm a hold 
of him that he would wander about the streets 
for hours, looking at the flower shops and 
stalls, and envying their fortunate possessors. 
One day he was dawdling along as usual, 
feeling chilly in spite of the bright sunshine, 
when he found himself in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a barrow full of plants ; 
he did not know the names of any of them, 
but he stopped to gaze, open-eyed. 

“Uullo! Young shaver, you moind the 
barrer a minute!” cried the coster, and as 
Bill ran towards him he recognised the man ; 
he lived in Crook Court. “ I’m agoin’ in to 
‘ave a drop o’ beer,” continued the coster in 
a very hoarse voice; “ you just look after 
them pots, and don’t take yer h’eyes off of ’em 
till I comes back.” 

Bill nodded a joyful assent, and the man 
disappeared through the swing door of a 
magnificent-looking public house. Whether 
it was five minutes that he stayed, or ten, 
Bill did not know, but the coster returned 
long before he had done walking round the 
truck and admiring its contents. 

“Oh, mo-y!” he said at last, “ ain’t they 
growin’ lovely?” 

The coster was a kindly-natured person, 
whose voice belied him ; he searched among 
the small plants at the back of the barrow 
and brought out a sturdy geranium cutting 
in a four-inch pot. “You can ’ave that 
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geranium, Bill, if yer loike,” he said huskily, 
“'eos as you was kind to my little ’un t’other 
day, my missis said. And you ain’t but a 
little un yourself!” he continued, looking at 
Bill’s white face and the thin hands that 
were eagerly stretched towards him; “ put 
it in the sun and it'll git as big as a bush 
and flower beautiful loike a 
conservatory.” 

He took up the handles of the truck and 
went his way without waiting to be thanked, 
calculating how he could make the first 
customer he met with pay for the cutting, in 
addition to his own purchase. Bill heard 


him shouting, “ Fine flowers! all a-growin’ 
as he went up the street. 


gen’leman’s 


and a-blowin’ !” 

Hiding the little plant under his ragged 
jacket, tenderly nursing it, as if it were 
some live animal, Bill ran home with a 
joyful heart. Luckily his mother was out, 
and he had no one to interfere with him as 
he examined the cutting minutely, counting 
its leaves, and, finally, in his raptures, em- 
bracing the four-inch pot! Having made up 
his mind that the bud (there was but one, 
so far) must blossom in a day or so, he looked 
about him for a safe hiding-place for his 
treasure. There was no table to stand it on, 
besides, so many of the window-panes were 
broken, and the gaps filled up with rags and 
paper, that the room was far too dark. It 
must have sun, the man had said, and light 
and air. He pushed up the rickety window- 
sash, and looked out, there was a gutter 
choked with rubbish, and a narrow stone 
coping, broken in many places. Bill had 
often crept along here in chase of cats, and 
he knew that it led to a steep roof that he 
could not-climb. But a little way along the 
gutter there was a chimney-pot, which had 
got lodged there long ago, during a storm, 
and no one had troubled to put it in its 
place again. Here, in the shelter of the 
chimney, so that nobody looking out of a 
window could observe it, was the hiding- 
place he wanted. With trembling hands 
clutching his burthen, he stole along the 
gutter and placed it safely between the wall 
and the chimney-pot, where it would be 
screened from the wind and the smuts, and 
where—yes! he thought so—it would get 
the morning sun. He retraced his steps, 
fetched a cracked jug and watered the 
geranium. Then he tore himself away, 
fearful that his mother would come and 
discover his secret. 

From that time forth Bill stayed more at 
home. On the days when he knew he should 
be alone, he pulled the stool against the door 
by way of a barricade (there was no handle 
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and no key) and sallied out in search of his 
plant. Never did a little geranium flourish 
better than this one of Bill’s! Whether the 
costermonger had really lighted upon the 
best in his stock, or whether it was owing to 
its careful tending, there was nobody to tell, 
but before many weeks were over, it was a 
mass of scarlet blossom, and its stalks were 
putting forth strong green leaves in every 
direction. Then Bill lay in wait for the 
friendly coster and begged a little mould and 
a larger pot; and the geranium continued 
to prosper, even after this promiscuous re- 
planting. 

Bill had confided his secret to Augustus 
Yeatman, and had gone so far as to bring 
him surreptitiously up to the garret to gaze 
upon his treasure. After this, Augustus 
also became anxious to possess a flower ; one 
day he met Bill in triumph and told him 
how his father knew a man at Covent Garden 
market, who had brought him a geranium, 
and father had paid for it, and it was as big, 
oh! quite as big as Bill’s, and much more 
beautiful, and mother wanted him to try for 
a prize later on in the summer when prizes 
were given away at the school, for the best 
plants that had been reared by the children 
of the parish. Bill listened and sympathised 
but he did not venture to ask if he might 
go back and see the rival geranium, and 
Augustus (knowing that his parents were 
against his speaking to ragged boys) did not in- 
vite him to come. Sometimes he almost wished 
that he had never met Bill at all ; it would be 
so awkward if he ever came across him when 
his father was anywhere about. And Bill 
sat alone in the garret, and forgot his hunger 

indeed, he never felt very hungry now as 
he used to do-—in the contemplation of his 
beautiful plant. Sometimes the sparrows 
came and hopped on the broken parapet, but 
they never fancied scarlet geranium blossoms 
for their dinner, so Bill let them be. Once 
a” magnificent pigeon with a green and violet 
neck, came by mistake and spent the after- 
noon on the very top of the dislodged chimney 
pot, cooing and puffing himself out, to Bill's 
intense delight! He was glad, too, at night 
when the stars shone, he never noticed them 
before (he used to sleep better, to be. sure) 
and there was one bright star that seemed 
to shine right down on to his plant and 
watch it till the sun rose. It was a very 
hot summer, there was hardly a breath of 
air to breathe in the stuffy court. Bill’s 
cough grew worse, and even his mother 
began to notice that he didn’t get about as 
usual. It was hard on a poor woman, she 
said, who was used shameful and deserted by 
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her ’usband, to have a whining sick child 
into the bargain. gut the landlady was 
sorry for the bright-faced boy and brought 
him tea and scraps of bread, she even went 
the length of saying that she would take 
him to the hospital one of these days, but 
she always forgot. 

Bill had by this time thoroughly considered 
the subject of the flower-show, and after 
much meditation had come to the conclusion 
that he would take his geranium there. It 
followed as a matter of course that it would 
win a prize, and then his mother might be 
pleased, and it would not be necessary any 
longer to make a mystery of his gardening 
propensities. The thing to be done now was 
to find ’Gustus, and through him to learn all 
particulars. He knew that the prizes were 
to be given away on the following Monday 
afternoon, ’Gustus had said so, but the ques- 
tion was, would they let him in, all those 
grand gentlemen, inhis ragged jacket, without 
more ado? He must certainly get ’Gustus 
to tell him more about it ; but in vain he 
loitered at the corners of the streets where 
he had been wont to meet his friend, there 
was no ’Gustus to be seen. The days slipped 
by, at last it was Saturday, and he was still 
as far off as ever from finding out what he 
wanted to know. None of the neighbours 
cared anything about flower-shows, and his 
mother, who might, under the circumstances, 
have helped him, had gone hay-making, and 
he didn’t know when she would be back. 
He had passed a very bad night; but he got 
up early, toiled down stairs to the pump in 
the court, and filled the cracked jug with 
water ; it would not do to neglect his charge 
now that the prize day was so near at hand. 
He turned the pot round and round ; was 
there ever such a well-grown plant, or one 
that had so many blossoms for its size? He 
was only a little uneasy because the large 
bud in the middle was rather slow in coming 
out. Saturday, Sunday, Monday; it had 
still nearly three days to grow, and it could 
do a great deal in three days, as he knew 
from experience. 

There was nothing for his breakfast that 
morning, and he went out feeling faint and 
giddy. He had not even attempted to climb 
the parapet a second time, he would leave his 
geranium on the floor. At the door he 
turned to take a parting look ; there it stood, 
a bright-coloured patch in the dingy room, 
and Bill went away perfectly satisfied. 

The day seemed very long, the streets were 
hot and noisy, and he found no trace of 
Augustus. At last, in desperation, he went 
close to the house where the Yeatmans lived, 
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and lingered about till a woman on the door 
step inquired what he wanted. Driven ti 
an extremity, he asked if Augustus Yeatman 
lived anywhere near. 

“ Yes, he do, and he’s hout. I see ’im go 
along of his father, not an hour ago.” 


“Which way did ’e got” asked Bill 
eagerly. 
“’Ow should I know!” answered the 


woman crossly; but a child playing with 
oyster shells in a gutter looked up and pointed 
in the direction of a large red-brick building 
at the end of the street, and whispered, “I 
seed ’em go in there, I did.” 

Glad to get any information as to his 
friend’s whereabouts, Bill went on to the 
house to which the child had pointed. Here 
he found a small crowd of boys and girls 
waiting to be let in. On a board was written 
up in large letters, “ Entrance free.” Just 
at that moment some one opened the door, 
and Bill got carried inside by the crowd, 
before he well knew what had befallen him 

It was a large room, one part of it was 
full of forms arranged in rows ; at the farther 
end was a platform decorated with red cloth, 
where sat some half-a-dozen gentlemen. On 
a table behind them quantity of 
flowers in pots; fuschias, roses, calceolarias, 
and a great many others that Bill had never 
seen before. It was a lovely sight! The 
front benches were already filled, but Bill 
got a seat some little distance from the door. 
“ Wot’s up?” he asked of his neighbour, a 
boy about as big as himself. 

“The flower-show, you stupid,” returned 
the boy, “and my brother’s agoin’ to git 
foive bob!” 

Bill was glad that he’d come now. ’Gustus 
had never told him that there were to be 
two flower-shows ; he felt rather dazed (the 
room was so hot) as he sat on the bench 
waiting to hear what the gentlemen would 
say. There was among them an old, grey- 
haired parson ; Bill liked the look of him, he 
said a few kind words, and another gentleman 
made a speech, which Bill couldn’t hear 
properly for the swimming in his head, and 
then the prizes were given away. One child 
after another walked up to the platform and 
received a prize, some ten shillings, some five 
shillings, and some half-a-crown. 

Bill was at the end of a bench; he leant 
his head against the wall in his attempt to 
stifle a fit of coughing, he didn’t notice much 
that was going on; but at last he heard 
the gentleman call out in a clear voice, 
“ Augustus Yeatman. Second prize for the 
best-grown scarlet geranium.” 

With a mighty effort Bill sat 


was a 


up and 
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looked about him. He saw ’Gustus in his 
Sunday jacket and clean collar, his hair all 
neat and shining, make his way in the direc- 
tion of the platform. “ ’Gustus might ‘ave 
told me ’e was going in for it to-day!” 
thought Bill, though he was delighted after 
all that his friend was so lucky. 

The gentleman took a small geranium 
from the table, and held it in one hand 
while he made a little speech. “ It does you 
great credit, my lad,” he said. “I hope that 
we shall see you again another year. In the 
meantime, Augustus Yeatman, I have much 
pleasure in handing over to you your well- 
earned prize and your flower.” 

A shriek rang through the room. 

“It’s moine; ‘tain't his at all. 
moine !” 

Augustus turned pale, and stood stock 
still, while.the gentleman looked with aston- 
ishment at a ragged little street Arab, who 
was forcing himself a passage through the 
crowd. 

“What is the meaning of all this,” he 
asked. “ Augustus Yeatman (referring to 
a slip of paper), is not this geranium your 
plant?” 

Augustus was crying violently by this 
time; he had caught sight of his father, 
standing bolt upright close to the platform. 
“ Yes, sir, yes ! 


It’s 


!” he sobbed. 

“Then what do you mean by interfering 
with him, boy?” demanded the gentleman, 
turning an eye of scorn on Bill, who was 
indeed a most unsightly object, with his 
shock head of hair and his dirty face. 

“Tt’s moine,” he shouted, beside himself 
with rage, casting looks of longing on the 
plant that had been so cruelly stolen from 
him. He had counted its leaves that very 
day ; shouldn’t he know his own geranium 
even in a strange place ? 

“This won’t doat all,” said the gentleman, 
turning to consult the old clergyman. In 
that brief moment, when the two boys were 
left confronting each other, Augustus whis- 
pered through his tears: “ Don’t yer tell on 
me, Bill, don’t tell? Father’d kill me if he 
knowed. He’s coming; don’t tell, don’t /” 

By this time a man who was in charge of 
the flowers had seized hold of Bill, while 
Augustus Yeatman’s father strode up to the 
platform, demanding that the boy should be 
made to speak out. The plant belonged to 
his son; he had given it to him himself. 
The young scamp should be made to speak 
out, or he’d know the reason why. 

All Bill’s sharp wits were to the fore now. 
In his excitement he had forgotten his pains 
and his giddiness. Quick as a flash of light- 
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ning, he saw and understood what had hap- 
pened. His friend had deceived him, it was 
clear enough ; but that was no reason why 
he should turn traitor too. Immediately his 
determination was taken ; he would give up 
his rights for the sake of Augustus. 

“Now, boy,” said the gentleman, after 
endeavouring very unsuccessfully to appease 
the wrath of Augustus Yeatman, senior, “ do 
you still say that the plant is yours?” 

“No, sir,” faltered Bill, and Augustus 
stopped crying at once. 

“What made you say that his property 
was yours?” 

Bill hung his head. 
muttered. 

“Then you give up all claim to it?” 

Bill did not seem to understand, so the 
gentleman reconstructed his question : “ Then 
you now say (tapping the geranium pot 
roughly, so that a leat fell to the ground), 
you now say that this belongs to Augustus 
Yeatman, and not to you?” 

“ Yes, sir,” muttered Bill. He made a 
feint of dropping his cap, and as he picked it 
up he picked up the fallen leaf, and hid it up 
his sleeve. “ "Twas a loie,” he added, 
making use of an adjective that he heard 
a hundred times a day in Crook Court. 

“Then you are a most wicked, unprin- 
cipled lad!” shouted the gentleman, waxing 
hot with virtuous indignation, “and you can 
consider yourself fortunate that I do not send 
you before a magistrate. How do you dare 
to come here, using improper language, and 
attempting to thieve? Burtinshaw, remove 
the boy at once, and see him off the 
premises.” 

“Stay, stay a moment,” whispered the old 
clergyman ; “ the child looks very ill.” 

“Nothing of the sort; he is a regular 
wicked, bad boy. You are too easily im- 
posed upon, my dear sir. Remove the boy, 
Burtinshaw.” 

So Bill was removed, and not very ten- 
derly, by Burtinshaw, who gave him a good 
shaking, and put him down outside the door, 
with a caution that if he didn’t look out he’d 
come to the gallus some day. 

Still the old clergyman was not satisfied, 
and on the way home he imparted his doubts 
to his nephew, a young barrister, who had 
been a witness of the scene. 

“Indeed, uncle, it’s all right,” said the 
uephew, a square-chinned, grey-eyed man. 
He was rich and clever, and strong and 
young, and he naturally thought a great deal 
of his own opinion. “ Don’t distress your- 
self. J know something about that class of 
boy, and I can tell you that I never saw a 
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“’Twas a loie,” he 
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more thoroughgoing young reprobate in all 
my experience. It’s a regular plant his 
coming here and trying to get the prize, and 
I do believe that he has been successful in 
making you, at least, sympathise with him !” 

“1 do not see why he should have volun- 
teered such a statement without any reason,” 
observed the old man, “and he looked 
sadly ill.” 

“Oh, he’s all right, uncle. Set your mind 
at rest. That boy ill! Not he!” laughed 
the nephew ; and if it had not been that he 
cherished a considerable amount of affection 
for his uncle, he would have added, “ Stuff 
and rubbish, I can’t imagine how you can 
be so foolish.” 

In the meantime, Bill Judge staggered 
along without clearly knowing where he was 
going. His first idea was to get away from 
the schoolroom and the angry gentleman and 
the porter as soon as possible. Before he had 
gone many yards distant thunder rumbled, 
heavy rain began to fall, and in a few 
minutes he was wet through to the skin. 
Shivering with cold, stopping every now and 
then to gasp for breath when his cough came 
on with violence, he went on till he found 


himself at the entrance of the court. For 
once it was deserted ; the pelting rain had 


dispersed the knot of idlers that generally 
hung about the house doors. It was a 
weary, weary way up stairs! More than 
once he had to sit down and rest. At last 
he reached the top. The attic door stood 
wide open ; there was no one there. He had 
been afraid that his mother might have come 
back unexpectedly. In the dim light he 
could see the exact place where he had last 
stood to look at his plant. ‘Gustus must 
have stolen up here and fetched it away soon 
after he went out. He took the faded leaf 
that he had picked up from the schoolroom 
floor, and put it to his face. How good it 
smelt, even that one little dead leaf! He 
hoped that ’Gustus would take care of his 
geranium now that he knew what it was 
worth. Upto this time he had kept back 
his tears manfully, but now they burst forth 
all at once, nearly choking him with their 
violence. His head ached, his eyes ached. 
Still holding the leaf tight in his fingers, he 
tottered to the mattress, and stretched him- 
self full length on the floor. Once or twice 
he started up screaming, Was that ’Gustus ? 
He was fast losing consciousness ; his teeth 
chattered ; then he sank down again on the 
floor, insensible. Meanwhile, the storm broke 
overhead with renewed fury, and the light- 


ning flashed. 
* * » * 


On Sunday evening the old clergyman and 
his nephew were taking supper with their 
intimate friend, the parish doctor. Before 
the meal was half over the doctor was called 
away ; a child in Crook Court was danger- 
ously ill, and the doctor’s assistant was gone 
for his holiday. 

“ Shocking bad neighbourhood,” said the 
doctor as he rose from his chair. “I had a 
case there a few weeks ago. I must ask you 
to excuse me.” 

“JT will come with you,” said the old 
clergyman. 

“No, no; not at this time of night,” 
remonstrated the doctor. But the old clergy- 
man, gentle as he was, insisted upon accom- 
panying the doctor: if he went, why his 
nephew must go too, if only to see him safe 
home again. So the three sallied forth 
together, the doctor taking the precaution to 
look if his stethoscope was in his hat before 
he started. 

Arrived at Crook Court they were led up 
a dilapidated staircase (reeking with damp 
and foul odours) by their guide, a ragged 
child of six or seven years old. 

With some difficulty they toiled to the 
very top, the doctor uttering maledictions 
on the heads of the landlord and the parish 
authorities at every step: and the old clergy- 
man thinking that he had spent seventy 
years in London, and had never seen the like 
of this before ! 

At the door they were met by the land 
lady. She seemed to recognise the doctor by 
instinct, and she put up with the other 
gentlemen as being his friends. 

*‘He’s mortal bad, sir,” she said, and 
drew back. 

The doctor and his friends entered; a 
paraffin lamp was flaring: on a mattress in 
a corner lay a little boy, breathing heavily, 
supported by a decent-looking woman in a 
shabby bonnet and shawl, By her side 
crouched another boy, his face was white 
with terror; clutched tight in his grasp, he 
held a scarlet geranium in a pot. 

The doctor appreached the group, and the 
woman looked up with an expression of 
relief, eagerly answering his few direct 
questions to the best of her ability. The 
examination was svon over, the doctor gave 
his directions and helped the woman tenderly 
to put the dying child in a more comfortable 
position. 

“Can he not be moved from this terrible 
place to the hospital or to my house?” asked 
the old clergyman anxiously. 

‘‘Tt’s too late,” was the brief answer ; “ he 
won’t live through the night.” 
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“Tt’s the same lad!” muttered the old 
clergyman in despair. A few words to the 
barrister and he prepared to set off in search 
of certain remedies that the doctor said must 
be tried at once. At the door he paused. 
Just then the boy opened his eyes. 

“’Gustus!” he whispered; “’Gustus, is 
that you?” 

“Bill!” cried ’Gustus, trembling, “I’ve 
brought it back! Look, mother and me ’ave 
brought it. I never thought as you'd go 
and take on so—’ere it is, and ’ere’s the five 
bob. I ain’t kep nothink back.” 

He thrust the flower right in front of his 
friend ; the woman would have interfered, 
but the doctor motioned. to her to be silent. 

Bill raised himself on the mattress, an 
expression of great happiness lighted up his 





poor little thin face. “I knowed as ’ow 
you'd come,” he said with intense content. 
Then turning his eyes slowly towards the 
geranium, he stretched forth his hands, ery- 
ing joyfully, “ Look, look, ’Gustus! The 
big bud’s hout at last!” and so fell back 
into the doctor’s arms and died. 
s . : ~ « 

“Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven,” prayed the old clergyman with 
bowed head in the silence of the attic. The 
barrister went his way, with tears in his 
eyes, stumbling down the broken staircase ; 
in his heart he registered a vow that hence- 
forward he would devote some part of his 
life, at least, to labouring among the children 
of the London poor. 

God help him in his work ! 

Mary E. Huttan. 


O OLIVE TREE, with grey green leaves, 

That shimmer silver as they dance 

Unto the west wind from the eaves 

Of snow-capped mountains—like the glance 
Of him I love—a loyal knight. 

Methinks thy counterpart is he, 

Rooted to earth, but crowned with light, 
And staunch as thou, grey olive tree. 


Thy stubborn branches image me 

The independent mind that goes 

Its own way on, though flattery 

Of the world’s charm-charged sunshine flows. 
Tho’ gnarled by age, heart cleft, one thing 
Will hold his memory green, for he 

Shall to the scattered nations bring 

Rich fruits, like thou, grey olive tree. 


O lover mine, be true to me; 

In youth, in age, whatever weaves 
The Weaver Life for us to wear, 

Be like this grey green olive tree. 

I look, they wave those silvery leaves ; 
I wake from dreaming by the sea. 
Thou hast been as this olive tree, 


And now, it’s silver 


’s in thy hair. 


H, A. H. 
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pmy F pretty Wargrave village we see only the 
™ twinkling lights, and above Shiplake we have 
Pg) to pick our way among the islands till we 
} come up to Sonning bridge, where it is so 
/ dark and there are so many streams that we 

have literally to feel our way up to the lock 
' gates, creeping up to them amid quick cries 
of “Mind your sculls!” “Pull your left!” 
“Easy!” Then rising through the lock on to the 
reach above we move upwards in the deep gloom 
=a of the tree-shaded bank, and find a camping place 
ee oer BURMAN JOCtK-ms + among the islands on the Oxfordshire side. 

SO la om NE Our proximity to the busy place where Messrs. 
Sutton produce their prize turnips, and Huntley and 
Palmer their prize biscuits is made ¥ evident to us, during the night, by the constant shriek- 
ing of railway whistles, and in the morning by the smuts upon the river while swimming. 
Across the meadow beyond the railway embankment are the thick chimneys of the biscuit 
factories, already sending forth long trails of thick smoke, and making themselves much 
more conspicuous than the towers of St. Lawrence’s or St. Mary’s. Here on both banks are 
fine stretches of green meadow, amid which on one side the Kennet winds. Flowing down 
from the wide chalk downs beyond Newbury, the pastoral stream meanders through the 
rich Berkshire fields to Reading, then, winding among the thick houses, flows beneath the 
great causeway of the railroad and pours its tribute into the broad bosom of its sovereign 
stream. 

In Reading the only thing noteworthy is the evident prosperity of the place, which is 
clearly regaining something of its former importance when it was one of the chief cloth 
weaving towns of the kingdom. Of the rich Benedictine Abbey that stood by the bank of 
the Kennet a mere shell is all that now remains. For after King Henry dissolved it, and 
the Parliament troops battered it, every churl despitefully used the venerable edifice and 
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hacked at its massive walls to build his pig- 
stye with the stones. The town itself decayed 
too, suffering so much during the Civil Wars 
that its cloth trade never recovered after. 
Of its now reviving prosperity we had further 
evidence. Drawing away from the town we 
skirted the King’s Mead, passed the Lock 
and Clappers and the verdant islets in the 
stream above, when as we approached Caver- 
sham Bridge we were horrified by the spec- 
tacle of a Hansom cab trotting across it. 
Had it been a Centaur we could hardly have 
been more astonished, and then we remem- 
bered Reading, and were convinced of its 
growing prosperity. 

Here we unwind our hundred feet of line, 
and throwing the end ashore, one of us tows 
up for a change—a pleasant change for all 
parties, those in the boat having nothing to 
do but make themselves comfortable, one 
sitting in the stern to steer, which is a more 
grateful occupation than stemming the stream 
with the oars under a broiling sun, while he 
who tows ashore, besides the variety of 
exercise, may console himself with the im- 
proved prospect he gets of the surrounding 
country. So we tracked along the bank 
opposite the warren by Caversham into the 
bad river above, where the stream is weedy 
here and narrow there, with shallows in the 
next place and deep holes beyond. And here 
is the scour by which there used to be an 
old ford, which Colonel Gage, as they tell us, 
crossed the river by, when making his way 
back to Oxford with his handful of horsemen 
after his gallant relief of Basing House. 

Skirting the meadows, where the Great 
Western Railway runs alongside the river, 
we come to the rising bank and the pretty 
ferry by the “Roebuck Hotel,” which last 
is now a fine building, elegantly fitted and 
with every accommodation, no doubt, and is a 
sign that Thames-side is going ahead with 
the rest of the country. But a few years 
ago it was The Roebuck, the old roadside 
tavern, with the little path down across the 
railway to the ferry. The heavy country 
wains drew up at its door while the smock- 
frocked carters refreshed themselves with 
penny ale or cider. These were the staple 
customers of the place, and for their atten- 
tion hung the inscription over the mantel- 
piece within, informing them in touching 
doggerel of the sorrowful fate of Poor Trust. 
The hotel is not an eyesore, but it is new, 
and we do not instinctively love strangers, 
especially when they are assertive; and a 
new object in an old scene always seems an 
intruder. 

Then under the great trees of Purley Park 


and by the grounds of Maple Durham House, 
and we come up to the gates of the prettiest, 
perhaps, of all the locks on the river. 

Everybody knows, or ought to know, 
Maple Durham, where there is everything 
to enchant the eye that a perfect south- 
country landscape can afford. The water 
spreads now in a broad sheet, now tumbles 
foaming over weirs, here rushes leaping from 
beneath the great mill-wheel, and there 
creeps softly away round the gentle bends 
beneath the cool shade of tall overhanging 
trees. Rich meadows border the stream and 
stately parks with great trees, under which 
nestle the old church and the little village, 
where the sturdy children, with sun-tanned 
faces, are playing about the cottage doors, 
and the old horses stand soberly side by side 
and head to tail, cooling themselves in the 
muddy pond; and down beyond are the 
picturesque buildings of the old mill, with 
the great waggons loading in the yard, and 
the dark, cool interiors, whence come the. 
ceaseless drowsy humming and the sweet 
smell of the meal. Round the village the 
chalk hills swell up and embosom the lovely 
spot within their gentle slopes, on which lie 
broad stretches of waving corn, and tawny 
fallows, and thick hanging woods. And 
here is the noble old Elizabethan mansion, 
with the stately avenue of massive elms 
leading up to it, and but a short distance 
above, Hardwick House, its counterpart, 
stands under the hills by the river, sur- 
rounded by its great gardens, and orchards, 
and lawns, which once were bowling greens 
on which they say King Charles often played. 
Surely merely to live in the shadow of 
such places should be a liberal education 
in itself ! 

The rich beauty of the riverside continues, 
by bend after bend, past Pangbourne and 
Basildon, to Streatley and the beginning of 
the open “ fields”’ above. The chalk country, 
always undulating and beautiful, is here 
pierced by the river at its western escarp- 
ment, where the ground is fashioned to its 
boldest hills and deepest valleys. Within 
this chalky band, from Goring to Maiden- 
head, lie the loveliest parts of the Thames, 
the banks seldom being bare and open but 
clothed with plentiful timber, often on the 
slopes of swelling hills, which hem in the 
stream now on one side now on the other. 
Such are the wooded hills of Clieveden and 
Hedsor, of Bisham, of Henley and Wargrave, 
and those whose long cliff-like fronts and 
full-swelling forms give such rich variety 
to these upper reaches from Caversham to 
Streatley. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE THAMES FROM STREATLEY HILL. 


From a Drawing by Lucien Davis. 


Pangbourne is as famed as Maple Durham 
for the loveliness of its river-side surround- 
ings. The hills hem closely long reaches of 
the river and form a line of cliff, first on the 
Berkshire side, then, where the stream bends 
from them and the little old church of Basildon 
lies hid amid the lush meadows, rising again a 
tree-clad wall above the other bank. Just 
above, where they end, the huge broad-backed 
slopes swell up on both sides, and from the 


topof Streatley Hill 
there is a noble 
prospect, which we 
proceed to enjoy. 
One feels that 
these tall hills by 
the river are admir- 
able institutions, 
for, after being con- 
fined in the boat, 
with the view limit- 
ed to the immedi- 
ate banks, it is de- 
lightful to stretch 
one’s limbs climbing 
their steep sides 
and gaining a wider 
horizon at every 
step. And whether 
it be from Rich- 
mond Hill, or St. 
George’s Hill by 
Weybridge, or from 
Windsor Castle, or 
from Clieveden, the 
prospect is not one 
of a chaos of hill- 
tops or of ridge 
behind ridge, all 
bleak and bare, but 
of wooded slopes 
and rich champaign 
country, of the 
winding river and 
the green and yel- 
low tields, of towns 
and villages and 
parks, and of a 
land hallowed by 
its historical asso- 
ciations. And then, 
however sultry it 
may be down by 
the river in the 
plain below, raise 
yourself but a few 
hundred feet and 
you breathe the 
quick air of a cool, 
rushing breeze. 
When we had scrambled up over the slip- 
pery turf of the slope and gained the broad 
wood-crowned summit, we turned to enjoy 
the full extent of the wide prospect. At 
our feet glistens the winding river with the 
charming twin villages upon its banks, 
between them the little bridge, stretching 
over the green islands and the spreading 
reedy stream, and the frothy water dancing 
away from the weirs and the mill. Behind 
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Goring and down stream, steep wooded slopes, 
upwards a great prospect of a flat country 
stretching far away beyond Wallingford and 
the farthest glimpses of the river to the dim 
northern horizon. 

These broad expanses of level land are 
locally known as “The Fields,’ and they 
stretch for many miles on both sides of the 
river, which is bounded by them with slight 
interruptions right away hence to Oxford. 
They lie spread out at the foot of the Chil- 
terns and the chalk downs of Oxon and 
Berks, whose old cliff line faces the plain 
into which its giant ramparts jut out, their 
massive forms and great sloping backs im- 
pressing one irresistibly with a sense of 
Titanic strength in repose. 

All this green country of grassy meads 
and wooded hills by the old watery highway 
is historic ground. From its springs, beyond 
the fair city by the Isis, down to the broad 
reaches by thé eastern sea, the wide fields it 
flows through, and the rich meadows it waters 
have been, generation after generation, the 
arena in which men have striven keenest in 
the struggles of national existence. Its 
stream was the great road into and across the 
fairest portion of the island. Saxon and 
Dane forced their rude sea-boats round bend 
after bend the more easily to swoop down 
upon town or city, corn-clad field or swine- 
fed wood. Its waters sundered rival king- 
doms and bore wealth to rich cities. The 
palaces of kings and the castles of nobles 
rose by its banks. When sovereign strove 
with subject in its valley was the strife the 
fiercest. Here, from this Berkshire hill, we 
have within eye range Abingdon, the ancient 
abbey town, and Wallingford, the Pilgrims’ 
Ford, where of old the great road from Glou- 
cester and the west struck the river, and a 
town of much importance in consequence, as 
well as from its intermediate position with 
regard to Oxford and the towns on the lower 
Thames. <A stronghold centuries before the 
Conquest, the Conqueror made his way 
thither after his victory and before marching 
on the capital, and at Wallingford he received 
the submission of the Primate and chief 
nobles. <A great fortress was built there by 
his command, and to it in Stephen’s civil 
wars the Empress Maud fled for safety when 
she escaped from the king at Oxford in the 
snowy winter night, hurrying down the 
frozen river clad in white to elude the 
vigilance of her enemies. Wallingford was 
one of the last places that held out for King 
Charles, and in 1652 the castle and all the 
works were demolished by order of council. 

Having discussed the view we will return 


to our boat. Going through Goring Lock 
and the adjacent lock by Cleeve Mill we 
move out from among the hills and emerge 
upon the open country, where the gentle 
breeze blows steadily across the fields. As 
it is fair we spread our little sail and take 
our ease in the bottom of the boat while we 
glide smoothly along. So we creep into the 
beautiful straight reach that leads to Mouls- 
ford and sail up past the diminutive church 
that stands by the water’s edge, under the 
great arch of the railway bridge, between 
the green meadows, with farmsteads and 
villages hidden in the trees beyond, by woody 
islets and sedgy banks, till the day is closing 
and it is almost dark. Sailing thus on the 
Thames may not be such sport as cruising in 
the Channel on a racing yacht, but it is 
exquisite enjoyment reclining in your boat 
and watching the banks slip by as you steal 
from point to point, while the little craft 
bows to each puff of wind and you feel the 
pulling of the sail in answer, and hear the 
water rippling from the stem as she forges 
ahead, 

Gliding along thus we came up to Walling- 
ford, and moving by the town passed under 
the old bridge and landed by its foot. We 
had agreed that two of us should sleep at an 
inn that night for a change, so two jumped 
ashore, while the others took the boat higher 
up the bank to make themselves comfortable 
for the night. We who had landed walked 
about the town to look for suitable quarters— 
for not any sort of inn or hotel would content 
us. The sort of inn we wanted was one it 
would be interesting to sleep in, some old 
rambling place, we thought, with gloomy 
corridors and dark, wainscoted rooms. At 
one or two such places in the town where 
we inquired they were full and could not 
take us, at another they would not, but at 
length, by the town’s end, we came across 
an ancient-looking place, standing back from 
the road at the corner of a lane and with a 
great tree in front, from one of the limbs of 
which the old signboard creaked. This was 
just what we wanted—a large house with 
wings and yards and outhouses straggling 
about, so that in the dark the place seemed 
to be of indefinite extent. We stumbled 
through the low doorway into a long, low 
room, with some long tables on each side and 
a great fireplace at the further end, in which, 
although it was anything but a cold night, 
there was a large heap of glowing billets. 
The room was lighted brightly enough at 
this end by a great lamp and the ruddy 
firelight, but the other end was in half 
darkness, for the walls and ceiling were all 
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dark wood made blacker by the great dane- 
ing shadows that stretched across them. 
There were a few countrymen with their 
tankards by them, all sitting near the fire in 
some great settles, and while the -hostess got 
our supper ready we got into conversation 
with them. Two old fellows were hob-nob- 
bing together and comparing notes, and no 
doubt telling each other the same old stories 
for the hundredth time. One of them-was 
a rare little shrivelled old man, whom we 
found was the father of the hostess, and the 
former landlord. He was sitting in an 
ancient beaver hat, and wore a long-skirted 
coat with a yellow waistcoat of prodigious 
length. He was very communicative and 
was evidently endowed with a lively fancy 
as well as a tenacious memory, for he told 
us all sorts of traditions about the house 
and its history, and some most extraordinary 
tales about the neighbouring places and the 
old castle ruins close by. Whenever he told 
us anything more extraordinary than common 
he would clinch his story by looking round 
to his crony and saying, “ Ay, and gaffer 
Giles knaws that too.” The old house, he 
said, had been the headquarters of Oliver 
Cromwell when he took the place. We sug- 
gested—being by this time quite inflated 
with guide-book learning—that a General 
Fairfax commanded the besieging force, but 
he wouldn’t hear of it and appealed once 
more to old Giles. In connection with this 
event he told us a pitiful legend about the 
White Maiden who, he declared, still haunted 
the old castle’s site. 

There was a country girl whose lover was 
a soldier in the parliamentary force. In a 
skirmish he was badly hurt and was left for 
dead upon the ground. When his sweet- 
heart learnt this she ran to the field and 
found him lying at the point of death. As 
she bent over him a party of horse belonging 
to the royalist garrison came charging di- 
rectly towards them. The poor girl shrieked 
and threw herself over her dying lover, but 
the horse rode straight down on them, and 
as they passed over a brutal trooper cut her 
down with his sabre where she lay. 

With such harrowing recitals the old 
fellow regaled us, evidently delighted to meet 
such willing listeners, for we did not cross- 
question him too much. After having our 
interest thus aroused we thought we would 
visit the site of the fortress before going to 
bed. So we groped along the dark lane and 
presently came to the grounds of the present 
Wallingford Castle. But there is nothing now 
to be save some traces of the old 
trenches and a crumbling piece of wall, but 
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all weird and mournful enough. Where the 
old stronghold stood trees are now growing, 
and had it been a wild night with storm- 
clouds driving across the sky and the branches 
of the trees tossing and moaning in the wind, 
doubtless we should have seen or heard some 
thing more of the poor maiden. As it was, 
we made the best of our way back to the 
Berkshire Pig, or whatever the old inn was 
called, and slept soundly till daylight. 

We rejoined the boat betimes next morn- 
ing, and aroused our companions’ envy while 
we rowed up towards Bensington or Benson 
Lock, as it is called, by telling them what a 
good time we had had ashore. Just here the 
riverside has rather a dreary aspect. The 
flat banks between which the river winds are 
somewhat bare, but after about an hour's 
pulling we come up to Shillingford and its 
pretty bridge, which throws its triple arches 
in a graceful curve across the stream and 
glistens white in the bright sunlight. The 
road from Oxford runs over it and winds up 
among the trees on the right bank on its 
way to Wallingford. 

There is a great charm about such bridges 
as these. Like the old churches and the 
mills, they are picturesque features in the 
landscape, and please the eye at the same 
time that they take the fancy from their 
human associations, as tokens of man’s pre- 
sence and his work. Especially are these old 
stone bridges charming. Built by men of a 
bygone generation their massive piers stand 
still firm and bear up the old roadway run- 
ning still between the time-worn parapets. 
The contrast of their rigid bases and regular 
curves to the soft tree-clad slopes and waving 
fields is yet a pleasant one, as they mirror 
themselves in the smooth water and stretch 
from one green bank to the other, their cool 
arches framing lovely pictures of the distant 
landscape beyond. One cannot but regret 
that there are not more bridges on the river 
like this of Shillingford or those at Richmond 
and Henley and Maidenhead, or like the old 
structures at Sonning and Abingdon. Of 
the many railway bridges a few are hand- 
some arches, but the majority of them are 
cheap contractors’ work—hideous construc- 
tions of wood and iron. But bridges are not 
the only things that evidence the effect of 
our demand that all work should be done as 
cheaply as possible and as quickly, and one 
cannot expect railway engineers to employ 
iron to such charming effect as in the royal 
bridges of Windsor Park, especially when 
girders are so cheap and so efficient. 

Not very far above the small river Thame 
falls into the Thames from the north, and 
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their confluence the main stream 


above 
becomes the Isis of poetry. 

The flat fields continue on the Oxfordshire 
side, but the Berks bank is bordered by un- 


even ground. Park land gives place to wood- 
land, and woodland to warren, till the ground 
rises away from the river where its course 
turns sharp to the north and the swelling 
hill called Sinodun towers above the stream. 

Sinodun! How the old Keltic name rings 
of the far away times when half our ances- 
tors were still beyond the sea, when England 
was Britain and no broad Saxon speech fell 
from men’s lips, but sounds such as now are 
heard only beyond the Severn! What the 
name means I know not, but it speaks to us 
none the less forcibly, like the ruined earth- 
works that crown the broad summit of the 
hill, of an order of things long passed away 
into obscurity and oblivion. But here is the 
stage of the life-drama of those old-world 
men, and doubtless many a stirring act has 
been played upon the ground. For this is 
the position—the great stream flows by, a 
watery highway from one ‘side the island to 
the other. Upon its north lie rich fields and 
meadows stretching many a mile, and Dor- 
chester with its old abbey church lying low 
across the mead. Dorchester, the decayed 
riverside town, is the relic of the strong 
British town by the waterway, and there 
are the intrenchments which guarded it still 
traceable across the meadow. Over the river, 
behind Sinodun’s massive watch-tower and 
the broad fields of Berkshire, the open downs 
roll back wave after wave their long sweeps 
of velvet turf, unrivalled pasture for number- 
less flocks, and westward lies the fat land of 
that historic vale where now the White 
Horse prances. 

We climbed the broad breast of the great 
hill. Its side is now furrowed by the plough, 
and we strode from ridge to ridge with our 
heads full of thoughts of Caractacus and 
Boadicea, and Druids and chariots, and I 
know not what, expecting any moment to 
stumble upon an encrusted dagger, or a 
broken fibula, or some other relic of those 
who trod the ground two thousand years 
before us. But though nothing of the kind 
met our eyes there we stood on the broad 
summit of the eternal hill, which speaks us 
still in the forgotten tongue, still heaves 
beneath us a monument more durable than 
brass, but abandoned now to solitude, its 
crown of earthworks crumbling down, and 
where once watchfires blazed and the loud 
laughter of soldiers rang, now nothing but 
the wind stirs, sighing mournfully through 
the clump of trees. 


There is a grand panorama from the top, 
of a beautiful country rich in historical as- 
sociations. The “ fields” of Oxfordshire and 
Berkshire lie spread out at the feet like a map, 
stretching away to Oxford to the north, and 
hemmed in on the east and south by the great 
slopes of the wooded Chilterns and the open 
Downs. Old Wallingford is close at hand to 
the south-east, and Abingdon in the opposite 
direction, and away under the Downs on the 
western sky-line is Wantage, Saxon Alfred’s 
ancient birthplace. Across the river, Dor- 
chester is at our feet, beside the little Thame, 
which meanders through the “ fields ” beyond, 
of which that field where Hampden met his 
death is one. 

It was the summer of 1643, the second 
year of the appeal to arms. The King and 
Prince Rupert were at Oxford, which was 
the Royalist headquarters, while the Earl of 
Essex lay at Thame, with his Roundhead 
soldiery quartered loosely about the country 
behind. The turncoat Colonel Urry prompted 
the prince to the enterprise. Sallying out 
of the ports of Oxford after sundown, right 
across that broad plain hot Rupert spurred 
with his troopers, in the short midsummer 
night. Dashing into those wooded hills where 
the Parliament’s forces lay scattered, and 
penetrating beyond all their quarters, he 
took them in the rear, falling upon one body 
at Wycombe, and then upon another at 
Chinnor, ten miles off thence under the hills 
to the north-west, and then at sunrise hurried 
back with his prisoners and booty, making 
his best pace to cover the fifteen miles to 
be traversed between there and Oxford, and 
elude the pursuit of the Parliamentary horse. 
But in the “ field” yonder, behind Dorchester, 
just as the prince was about to cross the 
Thame by Chiselhampton Bridge, the enemy’s 
cavalry overtook them, and there, in Chal- 
grove Field, they engaged, the prince making 
good his retreat, after beating back his 
pursuers, who lost many of their best officers, 
among them Hampden, “shot intotheshoulder 
with a brace of bullets,” as Clarendon says, 
though a late story makes his death-wound 
due to the bursting of his firearm, which 
had been twice loaded by his servant. 

How it takes one back to those old times 
to gaze on the very ground and places where 
their stirring scenes were enacted, on the 
very objects of the landscape that were then 
silent witnesses of all, but now to us are 
eloquent as any written page! As the eye 
ranges over the soft landscape and dwells on 
village, wood and valley, one’s heart goes out 
toward the land as to a living thing, whose 
broad bosom has nurtured and sheltered us 
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and our fathers, with whom our sons will 
dwell, and who is ever there, the same patient 
cherishing mother. 

In Saxon times Dorchester was the see of 
a long roll of bishops, the most famous of 
whom was St. Birinus, who converted the 
King of Wessex, whose name was Kyngils, 
and baptized him. ‘The bishop was a very 
holy man, and at last they beheaded him, 
though some say he was stung to death by 
adders, wherefore he banned them and all 
their kind from the whole country side, and 
forbade them ever to come near his church. 
As the old people would say 


“Tn hearing of St. Birin’s bell 
Never snake nor newt shall dwell.” 


The priory church is the fairest monastic 


relic between Oxford and Westminster. For 
centuries a large religious establishment 


flourished here, whereof now the only rem- 
nant is this sombre grey pile at the quiet 
village end with the gently-flowing Thame 
winding from amid its moist pastures and 
gliding beneath the venerable walls. The 
architecture is of many styles, from Norman 
downwards. Passing by an ancient, quaintly- 
worked monumental cross, a Tudor porch 
leads into the interior, where clustered 
columns shoot up to support the carven 
roof, from a floor that is almost paved with 
the remains of beautiful brasses. Part of 
the south aisle forms a beautiful lady-chapel, 
in which are several tombs with recumbent 
monumental figures. In the churchyard we 
had met the garrulous old sexton, and he 
showed us through the building, and was 
kind enough to read the inscriptions and 
epitaphs aloud for our edification; but we 
were unable to appreciate his kindness 
properly, as he was troubled with short- 
of breath, and had original notions 
with regard to punctuation. There is a 
tablet in the lady-chapel with a fine nervous 
inscription, but it was hard to help smiling 
when the old man read 


ness 


“Sweet Death he came. In haste 
And said his glass is run. 
Thou art the man. I say 
See what thy God hath done.” 


He was beginning to explain the remarkable 
«“ Jesse window” to us, when another man, the 
verger perhaps, came on the scene, and forth- 
with the two commenced an angry altercation, 
wrangling and scolding each other famously, 
but whether it was about us or about some 
old score we did not wait to discover, but 
left them to settle the matter by themselves, 
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while we explored the church quietly by our- 
selves. This Jesse window is a quaint speci- 
men of later Gothic work. It is in-the wall 
of the beautiful chancel, facing the richly. 
wrought sedilia and piscina, and illustrates 
the text, ‘“‘ And there shall come forth a rod 
out of the stem of Jesse, and a Branch shal] 
grow out of his roots.” The mullions and 
transoms are fashioned like a tree, the trunk 
of which springs from a figure of Jesse lying 
sleeping at the bottom of the window. In 
the upright branches are carved figures of all 
the generations after him, but the crowning 
picture of our Lord is wanting, having ap- 
parently been chiselled down. The window 
is altogether most quaint and beautiful. 

We went out under the old lych-gate into 
the village, and lay that night at the little 
Fleur-de-lys inn, opposite the church, and 
dreamed of the old cloister and its troops of 
cowled monks, 


“ Until the bell of laudes ’gan to ring, 
And friars in the chancel went to sing,” 


which was about the time we rose in the sweet 
dewy morning, and before six o'clock we were 
again afloat upon the misty river. 

Under the shade of Sinodun Hill, and just 
above the sharp bend before mentioned, is 
Day’s Lock—one of the prettiest on the river. 
The banks are flat, and not over picturesque, 
save looking down-stream to where the hill 
swells up. But there are a couple of tree- 
covered islands, and from the upper, by 
the lock, there are delightful views up 
aud down. Looking up-stream from the 
grassy openings on the island, which forms 
one of the best camping places on the 
river, there spreads the shining sheet of 
the broad still pool above the weir, all 
fringed and embosomed and overhung by 
trees, and winding away beneath its willows 
in the background. Looking downwards 
from the lock, or from the little foot-bridge 
over the weir, where the music of the 
tumbling water captivates your ear, and 
the rushing, leaping current your eye, you 
have foaming water roaring and swirling in 
a deep pool in the foreground, and then 
running away under the tree-clad banks to 
disappear behind the wooded islet on which 
the lock-keeper’s cottage stands, while the 
great hill rises in the background and spreads 
its broad bare shoulders high above the trees 
that girdle it. 

As we move up the long reaches, the 
diminished volume of the river becomes very 
noticeable. The Thames here seems rather 
a narrow stream than a “majestic flood.” 
But in the winter it is a finer sight, as it 























SINODUN, FROM DAY'S LOCK. 


From a Drawing by Lucien Davis 


runs brimming-full and swirls about the 
trunks of the willows on its banks, and 
spreads itself in broad sheets over the flat 
meads. In ’79, indeed, at midsummer, it 
was sufficiently like this. In that sunless, 
dripping summer the full effect and signifi- 
cance of a wet season was brought home to 
one in the valley of the Thames. The upper 
river for weeks together would run like 
a sluice. Many of the locks with smaller 
falls were kept permanently open to let the 
water run through them, while over others 
the water poured, completely drowning them 
and making it impossible to use them. The 
weirs and tumbling bays were converted 
from waterfalls into swift rapids, with water 
enough on the sills to allow of punts and 
boats shooting them—not a few were carried 
over by the water. The meadows, miles away 


from the river, were no better than swamps, 
while boats could sail over those immediately 
skirting the stream, for they were converted 
for furlongs back into broad sheets of shallow 
water, in which the haycocks all floated about 
most pitifully. 

Still these summer floods will not compare 
with those of a wet winter, coming after a 
moist autumn, when the ground is already 
saturated and water-logged. Then, in some 
parts, it is a case of a rise of a dozen feet or 
more. The winding stream is lost in a series 
of long lakes, and its bed is only marked by 
the pollard willows that stretch their heads 
above the turbid waters. These, with the 
hedgerow trees and an occasional solitary 
house, are the only objects that break the 
dreary expanse of the waters, that spread 
away on both sides till they meet the rising 
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ground that bounds the valley. But such a 
calamity as this is happily of rare occurrence. 
Of two such there is a quaint record in this 
neighbourhood. At the end of Shillingford 
village, just below Keen Edge ferry, there 
are two inscribed stones in the wall of an old 
malthouse beside the river. The upper stone 
has the inscription, ‘January 27, 1809. Up 
to this Stone the Water run,” and is about 





OLD FLOOD MARKS AT SHILLINGFORD. 
From a Drawing by Lucien Davis. 


ten feet above the ordinary summer level. 
The other, about a foot lower, reads, 
“ December y 3, 1768. Up to this Stone 
the Water run.”” Floods indeed these must 
have been, for the river is not hemmed in 
here by rising ground, being indeed quite 
flat on the Shillingford side for miles back. 

A good record of the greater and lesser 
floods would be of much interest and utility, 
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especially for the comparison of their relative 
frequency in the present and the past. But 
no such chronicle exists apparently. The 
river is gauged accurately now at all the 
locks and weirs, and at many, for the more 
perfect control of the flow, its rise and fall 
are automatically indicated to the lock-keeper 
by electric signals. A record is presumably 
kept, and the results properly tabulated, at 
least it is to be hoped so. But seeing the 
economic importance of our chief river, both 
to the agriculture, the trade and the health 
of those dwelling within its valley, it is 
surely to be regretted that we have not 
among us for the study of the Thames a body 
with functions such as those of the French 
Service Hydrométrique de la Seine. 

But to return to our summer river.—Now, 
in these midsummer heats, the smooth stream 
looks quiet enough, gliding between it seven 
banks, fringed by the willow pollards, and 
bordered by the vivid green meadows. 

Such are the reaches we travel along up 
to Abingdon, before coming to which we pass 
the village of Clifton Hampden, a little place 
as pretty as its name, and where everything 
is on a small scale. <A pretty little red-brick 
bridge crosses the river, beside which there 
is a little inn, the little church stands upon 
a little cliff, beneath which is a little quay, 
and the little cottages show their heavy 
thatch above the bank. 

Here we have the river to ourselves, and 
its solitude is in striking contrast to the 
animation it presented where we were a day 
or two ago. One feels quite lonely. Hardly 
a boat passes, and there is scarce a trace of 
that fleet of multifarious craft, from steam- 
launches to gondolas and coracles, which 
enlivens the water in the more frequented 
parts about Henley and Maidenhead. Here 
the river is only disturbed by our own oars, 
and no steam-launches come puffing round 
the bends, and there are no pleasure parties 
about. Our only companions are the birds. 
Now a kingfisher darts away, his blue back 
flashing across the water, and now a moorhen 
splashes in among the sedges by the bank. 
A pair of wagtails flit before us from point 
to point, crying physic / physic ! physic / every 
time we come up with them. Then it is a 
kestrel hovering shrieking about a tree, or 
we chance to see a heron spread his wide 
pinions and wing his lazy flight from the 
secluded brookside where he has been fishing. 

As we get past Sutton Courtney there is 
more variety, and drawing towards Abing- 
don its chimneys and spires and red houses 
show across the meadows, and presently we 
come up to the old town. Having to go into 
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the town, we land by St. Helen’s, the old 
church by the riverside, whose tall spire is so 
conspicuous. We hear the organ pealing, 
and loiter in the cool shade to listen to its 
music, which sounds very beautiful in the 
quiet place, with the silent streets around 
basking in the midday sun. But there is a 
good deal of modern activity as well as old- 
fashioned repose in Abingdon. Here, too, 
are many interesting old timbered houses, 
relics of a bygone age, and some in a very 
dilapidated condition, and here there is a 
celebrated old bridge, with a great deal of 
masonry and quite little arches, the latter 
seeming altogether subsidiary to the piers 
and buttresses and all the other stonework, 
so that one wonders how the great barges 
and the Oxford steamer pass under it at all. 

In connection with this same bridge there 
is some curious history. On the road from 
Abingdon to Dorchester there were, in old 
times, one or two fords about here, between 
the former place and Culham. In the 
fifteenth century a long causeway and 
bridges were constructed to replace them, 
and, being a matter of great importance to 
the town, the operations created great a 
sensation there.. An ironmonger, named 
Richard Fannand, or Forman, put up a 
tablet to the memory of Geoffrey Barbour, 
the principal promoter of the works, and on 
the tablet gave a rhyming account of their 
execution. It may be found at length in 
Hearne’s Leland. It is a “ blissed bisiness,” 
says the worthy ironmonger, “ brigges to 
make 


“There that the pepul may not passe after greet 
showres. 
Dole it is to drawe a ded body oute of a lake, 
That was fulled in a fount stoon, and a felow 
of oures ;” 


and of the ferry he says 


“Culham hithe hath caused many a curse. 
Iblyssed be our helpers we have a better way, 
Withoute any peny for cart and for horse.” 


At the end of his verses, and before 
concluding, the old ironmonger placed the 
following remarkable rebus on the name of 
the town—“ Take the first letter of youre 
foure fader with A, the worker of wex, and 
{ and N, the colore of an asse; set them 
togeder, and tel me yf you can what it is 
than”—in which ingenious production no 
doubt Dan Richard took a great deal of 
pride, 

The lovely Nuneham woods and the famous 
estate of Nuneham Park lie a few miles 
above Abingdon. Before you come to them 
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the river is very beautiful and sequestered. 
One must linger to enjoy it, so we push the 
boat’s nose against the bank and take our 
oars in. 

As we lie floating idly by the sedgy bank, 
the gentle fanning of the wind and the 
rustling of the sedges, the ripple of the 
wavelets against the boat and the monotonous 
murmur of the distant weir, rising and fall- 
ing on the breeze, are all so lulling to the 
senses that for the life of us we cannot keep 
from dozing, though we had made fast to 
enjoy the beauty of the winding river and 
the rich meadows, the waving cornfields, and 
the rising woods behind. Still it is sweet to 
doze off in such a way, and to feel unconcious- 
ness stealing over you when all is so quiet 
and full of rest that it seems as if Nature 
were lulling herself to sleep. There. is no 
disturbing sound or noise of any kind. The 
low wind whispers among the leaves, the 
worker in the neighbouring field whets his 
scythe and the whistling strokes fall with 
rhythmic sweetness on the ear, the bees are 
humming drowsily among the tall heads of 
the meadow-sweet and willow-herb hard by, 
and from across the river come the small 
voices of children. A boy is leading his 
little sister by the hand while with the other 
she holds her little apron up to carry the 
flowers he is gathering for her. They wander 
along the riverside stopping to pick the 
blossoms by the bank, and while the boy 
leans down and stretches out to reach the 
forget-me-nots and the arrow-heads, the girl 
sits down upon the bank above, and as 
they pass by we hear their earnest little 
voices, and the song the child is crooning to 
herself. 

Then when you awake and rub your eyes, 
and become conscious of your whereabouts, 
all is so quiet, and there is such an all-per- 
vading sense of repose, that though it is 
bright midday, and the fleecy clouds are 
sailing overhead in the sunshine, sleeping 
seems the most natural thing in the world, 
and warm noontide a far fitter time for rest 
than the cold damp night. : 

The lovely wooded slope of Nuneham Park 
is like that of Clieveden and Taplow, and 
beneath its leafy shelter we linger till the 
sun grows red across the meadows opposite. 
We get our evening meal, and as we move 
to our last camping-place this side of Oxford, 
the deepening twilight becomes dark night. 
Oxford city is now but a half-dozen miles 
distant, and when we roll ourselves in our 
wraps for the night we hear Great Tom’s 
deep tones booming ten o'clock across the 
silent country. 














THE “‘ ROLLERS" AND TRE MILL AT IFFLEY. 


From a Drawing by Lucien Davis. 


Hence to Oxford there is little of interest 
until we approach the city itself. The river 
is unattractive, or at all events possesses only 
the ordinary charms of a pastoral landscape. 
But these suffer by contrast with the loveli- 
ness of Nuneham, and when one is eager to 
tread the studious streets and stand beneath 
the stately buildings of the venerable city. 


As the banks are bare and open, there is no 
temptation to loiter till we come towards 
Iffley village, where first Oxford city greets 
the eye with beautiful Magdalen tower and 
her sister domes and spires, which loom misty 
over the meadows. 

Presently we float up to the lock, where 
the old mill and the weir, with the rising 
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tree-clad bank, and the venerable church— 
standing looking out across the country, as 
it has stood century after century back to 
the time of the Normans who built it—all 
form one of the most charming combinations 
on the river, 

Iffiey church is famous as one of the best 
English examples of a Norman church, and is 
accordingly interesting in the highest degree. 
It is a small building, quite simple and un- 
pretentious, standing on a little hill at the 
head of the village street, and almost hidden 
by the thick sheltering foliage of the spread- 
ing churchyard trees. The building is small, 
and its form of the simplest. The unbroken 
oblong of the aisle-less nave and chancel is 
surmounted in the middle by a low, massive, 
square tower. The walls are pierced by the 
simple semicircular-headed doors and win- 
dows, with heavy characteristic zig-zag and 
chevron mouldings. The western doorway 
is one of the most extraordinary features, its 
sides leaning outwards, and being orna- 
mented with a wonderful depth of strong 
zig-zag and bird’s-bill mouldings of the 
quaintest kind, all carved in a coarse-grained 
stone, porous and shelly, that seems the 
reverse of durable, The interior is corre- 
spondingly simple, dim, and from the narrow- 
ness it has a tunnel-like appearance, and the 
ancient-looking font is of simple heavy form, 
and reputed coeval with the church. There 
is in the churchyard an ancient cross, similar 
to that at Dorchester, and beside it is a 
splendid yew, its rival in hoar antiquity. 

Leaving Iffley, we pass the mile or so of 
open fields to Oxford, and pull impatiently 
up the fine piece of waterand past the long row 
of College barges by Christ Church Meadow, 
to arrive at the celebrated Folly Bridge. 

The river is so arranged at Oxford that 
a stranger naturally pulls his boat right 
ahead, and then finds he has got into a 
blind stream, whence he has to return 
ignominiously, much to the amusement of 
the idlers on the bridge and by the water. 
The navigable arm is quite d.small branch. 
The long barges by the quay almost block 
the water-way, and we can hardly believe 
the little arch spanning it, where all is so 
cramped and dirty and disreputable-looking, 
can be a part of the famous Folly Bridge. 
So we ask the lock-keeper, “Is this Folly 
Bridge?” in a tone of disgust. “ Yes, sir,” 
says he, with a grin, “ Yes, sir; that’s Fawly 
Bridge, and this is Fawly Lock, and a many 
gentlemen says to me when I tell ’em so, 
‘ And a good name too,’ they says.” 

But we are too impatient to listen to his 
idle chat, and pull ahead, hoping soon to come 
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to something better. But there is nothing 
better for a long way, and we soon find our 
mistake in not having landed below the 
bridge, and entered the town thence. As it 
is, the river becomes worse and worse, foul 
and narrow and ill-smelling; bordered by 
dirty houses and brick walls and gas-works, 
and all sorts of abominations, it winds from 
one unpleasantness to another, quite a Styx 
in contrast to the broad sheet of shining 
water by Christ Church Meadow, 

We struggle on, coming soon to another 
lock amid the same painful surroundings. 
This is Oseney Lock, and it would seem this 
once was a beautiful spot, and the riverside 
of Oxford must have been sadly transformed, 
if we believe what Mr. and Mrs. Hall tell us. 
Writing thirty years ago they call Oseney 
Lock “one of the most picturesque locks on 
the river,” and praise the surrounding “ low 
houses and broken walls such as the painter 
loves.”” Now there are “low houses and 
broken walls” certainly, but they are of the 
kind the painter loathes—and everybody 
else too, except the natives. 

After nearly a mile of this we do come to 
something a little better, and taking the first 
opportunity of disembarking, jump ashore 
and make our way into the town. We 
bundled into the first inn we came to, and 
after getting shaved and otherwise sacrificing 
to the proprieties, turned out to stroll down 
“the High,” and pay our respects to the 
“Twelve Cesars” round the Sheldonian 
Theatre, and do the rest of our duty towards 
Alma Mater. 

Very beautiful and august Alma Mater 
looked in the bright sunshine when next day 
we rambled from one venerable pile to 
another, from Carfax to Magdalen Bridge 
and back again. We wandered about the 
beautiful college gardens, sauntered in the 
groves of Christ Church, and the shady 
alcoves of Magdalen, where Addison walked, 
admired the picturesque quadrangle of Oriel, 
that celebrated college of which the brilliant 
ill starred Raleigh was once a distinguished 
commoner, and lingered beneath the massive 
gateway of Balliol, the ancient college for the 
poor north-country scholars, of whom, in the 
early times when the University as such 
was still an infant, John Wiclif was one, 
and such a one as would doubtless have 
served as a model to Chaucer for his poor 
unbeneficed “clerk of Oxenforde,” who 


“was nought worldly to have an office. 
For him was lever han at his beddes hed 
A twenty bokes, cladde in blake or red, 
Of Aristotle, and his philosophie. 

Than robes riche, or fide], or sautrie.” 
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Besides the colleges and the libraries, and 
the other homes and haunts of learning, there 
are the many ancient churches to be seen, 
including beautiful St. Mary’s and the Cathe- 
dral. Going back towards the river, by the 
perplexing backwaters and branches and 
canals, at the west side of the town, stands 
the one solid tower, the only remnant of the 
old Castle, a mighty fortress from Norman 
times downwards, and helping to make Ox- 
ford a place of great strength. Like Walling- 
ford Castle it was destroyed after the civil 
wars. Of the four great Norman strongholds 
by the Thames the two upper, at Wallingford 
and Oxford, have almost entirely disappeared, 
while the lower two, Windsor Castle and the 
Tower of London, are still as perfect as 
ever—the one preserved by its relation to 
the metropolis, the other by its use as a 
royal residence, while the more remote couple 
on the upper river had no doubt inherited 
an evil reputation from the bad old times 
when Matthew Paris denounced such places 
as “nests of devils and dens of thieves.” 

Of the famous abbeys of Oseney and Rew- 
ley which stood near here, amid what were 
once water meadows, and of their former 
splendours, very little indeed now remains. 
The locality is now one of busy streets, rail- 
way depots and canals, among which we 
- thread our way to where our boat is lying. 

By Oxford and above the Thames winds in 
a labyrinth of channels continually uniting 
and diverging. The narrow stream is half 
choked with long weeds and water-plants, 
and when you meet a long, gaily-painted 
barge coming down from the west there is 
no room to spare. The river springs thirty 
miles away to the west of Oxford, in the heart 
of the West Country, where the stolid smock- 
frocked peasantry answer you—beamingly 
and with no unseemly haste—in the broadest 
Wessex speech, call you “ir,” and tell you 
it’s “ nawt a girt way” to the place you are 
inquiring for. One thinks they only need 
to wear “ bandages”’ round their legs, after 
the manner of their Anglo-Saxon forefathers, 
and any of them might pass for King Alfred’s 
neat-herd himself. From Oxford to the head 
of the navigation at Lechlade there are still 

‘ thirty miles of navigable stream. 

All the weirs have not locks now. They 
must often be passed by removing a part of 
the dam by pulling up the piles, and then 
passing through the gap, stemming the rush- 
ing water (not always an easy matter) if you 
are going up, and shooting through with it 
when coming down. 

Ascending it, going by the Port Meadow 
towards Godstow, and the ivied ruins of “The 
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Fair Rosamond’s Bower,” the river regains 
something more of its former alluring aspect. 
The stream is now wider, the landscape opens, 
and a charming view of Oxford’s towers may 
be had. As you sweep round the great bend 
about Wyteham and the soft Cumnor Hills, 
and travel up to Bablock-hithe and the 
pointed arches of Radcot Bridge, the quiet 
country becomes more and more lonely. Soon 
the modest stream rolls no broad floods, un- 
folds no silvery sheets, but creeps instead, 
retiring through the grassy fields almost lost 
in the bosom of the green landscape. On the 
north bank the country is flat and open, and 
there is a great sense of solitude, but to the 
south the ground rises and offers long 
prospects of wooded uplands, the more 
pleasing by the contrast. 

Thus you may progress to the village of 
Lechlade, where a fixed weir bars the stream, 
and the young river comes down a strong 
brook, rambling amid the open leas and tree- 
clad hills from Cricklade, rippling down from 
where it gushes beneath the broad slopes of 
the Cotteswolds, in Trewsbury Mead “ where 
the very head of Isis is.” But the head- 
spring, alas! no longer leaps into the light 
as it did, a lusty stream rushing strong across 
itsnativemeadow. Half amileaway thethirsty 
pumping-engine of the Thames and Severn 
Canal sucks up unceasingly the precious 
water to fill the leaky summit-level, and 
Thames-head, dwarfed and diminished, oozes 
now a little brooklet half a mile below its 
proper source. 

As they will tell you at Oxford, there is 
no scenery of striking beauty above the 
town, but they say there is fine fishing. 
When we have satisfied ourselves upon these 
points we turn, at length, our boat about, 
and set her nose down stream to commence 
our homeward progress. 

Swiftly and smoothly the boat glides along. 
No tugging at the oars is needed now, and as 
we swing slowly to our strokes, we look our 
last farewells to the wooded hills and the 
spreading fields as they lessen rapidly behind 
us. The little bridges, the cottages, the 
waterside churches all recede from us. Tall 
Cassington spire passes us ; we come in sight 
of the towers of Oxford. We hurry through 
the horrors between Oseney and Folly, and 
emerge upon the fair reach by Christ Church 
meadow, and as we get down to Iffley we 
greet the fair city for the last time. 

And thus we slip, day after day, from one 
village to another, sweeping round the 
curves, and dropping down the long reaches, 
by wooded hills and sunny leas and busy 
towns, one well-remembered landmark after 
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another rising ahead and sinking behind the 
trees astern. We sight the spire of St. 
Helen’s at Abingdon, pass the old town, and 
lose sight of it at Culham, when Sinodun 
rears his huge bulk right ahead, and watches 
over us until we come to Shillingford. The 
ever-flowing stream bears us always onwards, 
and now drifting, now sailing, now rowing, 
this is luxurious travelling indeed. Bath- 
ing in the fresh early morning, breakfast- 
ing on the soft turf, resting in the mid-day 
heats, and again plunging in the cool water, 
foraging for provisions, and getting dinner 
and tea, and in the cool evening dropping 
down from lock to lock, and hunting for a 
suitable camping place—so the days pass, 
and the hours fly by. 

If the weather is but moderately fine and 
summerlike, how glorious is this free, roving 
life in the open country, and what a perfect 
change and recreation it is after months and 
months of city life—from the hard, noisy, 
dusty streets, and dark, smoky skies, to the 
peace and quiet of the green trees.and fields, 
the soft winding river, and the open blue sky. 
Instead of the din of traffic along stony 
streets, gentle sounds of singing birds, and 
whispering winds, and falling waters. In- 
stead of close, dirt-laden air, breezes the 
softest, purest, and sweetest, making one 
breathe long and deep to enjoy them the more. 
And instead ot the manifold conventionalities 
and restraints of society, a sense of freedom 
that expands with the horizon, and a feeling 
of independence that makes one buoyant and 
light-hearted as the skylark trilling above 
his head. When that Bohemian instinct, 
which lies latent in all our ‘natures, is thus 
called forth and satisfied, mere physical exist- 
ence becomes a delight—more than a mere 
passive pleasure, a positive, active delight. 
Every breath one draws, every action of the 
limbs, every glance one casts on the green 
landscape, is a pleasure. 

And then superadded are the very un- 
questionably positive delights of camping 
life. The bewitching beauty of the riverside 
landscape, ever changing from sunrise to 
sunset, and with every bend of the winding 
stream ; the free roving life; the rowing, 
sailing, and all the incidents of boating ; the 
swimming, the fishing, the rambling in 
the quaint towns and villages, and among 
the old farmsteads ; and not least the bivouac 
round the camp-fire in the evening, sprawling 
about on the rugs, when the kettle has been 
boiled, and the meal cooked and enjoyed, 
blowing soothing tobacco clouds, telling 
yarns, singing songs, till the light has all 
faded out of the landscape, the stars are 
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twinkling in the deep blue overhead, and 
the dying embers glow red in the darkness, 

Then to sleep, till the sun wake you to 
another day, and to-morrow renew the 
pleasures of to-day. 

How the time flies! The sun seems scarce to 
have risen before he is sailing high in the 
heavens, and, dinner-time past, evening 
comes on apace, and we are rowing down 
the lonely river in the thickening night—a 
bad practice in which we indulge largely. 
Then the contrast to the scene by day is a 
striking one. In the gloom the river seems 
wide as a lake; closed in on all sides 
by the dark shade of the trees, it is im- 
possible to tell where the bank ends and the 
water begins, and you can steer only by 
following the reflections in the water, and a 
sharp look-out has to be kept for weir- 
streams, mill-races, and such. The breeze is 
dead. Not the lightest zephyr breathes. 
A white mist floats like a gauzy _ veil 
over the flat meadows. When we make fast 
there is not a sound to be heard, and nothing 
stirs. Allis so still it seems as if Nature 
were holding her breath, and one speaks no 
louder than a half-whisper. But presently 
the silence may be broken by the measured 
knocking of oars in their rowlocks. Then 
we hear the wash of the water from the 
blades, and a solitary boat passes by in the 
darkness. Or a steam launch, hurrying home 
with its pleasure party, rushes past with a great 
light in her bows. Our little boat rocks on her 
swell, and as she passes we hear light laughter 
and talking. A gentle voice asks what light 
that is by the bank, and a deep one answers 
that it is a camping party. We are sorry 
when we can no longer hear the pretty voice, 
and now the impressive stillness will remain 
unbroken till the day breaks, and all things 
wake once more to active life. We wish one 
another “ Good-night,” and soon all are un- 
conscious. If we dreamed, there was one 
fancy remarkably persistent. Half-waking, 
the idea that the boat was adrift would 
assert itself with startling vividness, and 
even looking out from beneath the canvas 
could not dispel the illusion, for the gloom 
made all but the mist and the dark water 
invisible, and the feeling could only be shaken 
off with fully awakening consciousness. Early 
our day would begin, by packing in the cold 
mist and pulling a spell to warm ourselves ; 
then again a plunge and a long swim in the 
keen water, and to breakfast in the glorious 
morning sun with the appetites of young 
lions. 

And then the peaceful rural Sunday ! The 
rising, the bathing, the breakfasting, all done 
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leisurely. Then the sweet rippling music of 
the village church bells, rising and falling on 
the morning air, and the country folk coming 
down the lane and across the field-path 
towards the old grey building. Within its 
hallowed walls the soothing sense of peace 
and rest, and the strong appeal of those 
noble words and that grand old service 
listened to thus in the lowly, time-honoured 
house of God. 

Who loves not these ancient churches, in 
which our country is so rich that every poor 
little village clusters about one as about a 
cherishing foster-mother, and from afar we 


see the square tower crowning the rising - 


ground, or mark its spire shooting up amid 
the tall trees? To whom among our fathers 
do we owe these hoary piles now to us an 
integral part of the landscape, and which, 
though humble, are ever beautiful with a 
simple unpretentious beauty? Who raised 
their stony walls and cut the tracery of their 
windows? Who reared their grey towers, 
whence for generations the bells have rung 
out invitations and alarms, sorrowings and 
rejoicings? Who fenced in the holy ground 
around them, where the old church watches 
over her children sleeping their last sleep 
beneath her walls? The nameless rearers of 
these humble fanes, the stones of which are 
lodestones to their children’s hearts, may we 
never forget the debt we owe them, nor ever 
cease to venerate their memory ! 

Then, after dinner, stretched in the cool 
grass on the shady bank, smoking the pipe 
of peace, and dropping off to sleep one after 
the other—how could the hot afternoon be 
better spent! And lying so by the pleasant 
riverside, “the murmur of the crystal-gliding 
waters inviting gentle slumbers,” reminded 


me of a little old seventeenth-century Horace, 
bound in parchment, I had with me (an old 
travelling companion), so I got him out and 
read in him, until his music sent me to sleep 
and I snored with the rest. 

So the old stream floats us down on its 
swelling flood, by hill and vale, by grove and 
park, past village and town, the towers and 
smoke of Reading, the hanging woods of 
Clieveden, the battlements of Windsor, till 
we move once more upon the lower reaches, 
where the boats thicken, and it is evident 
we are drawing near the great metropolis. 
When we pass Maidenhead in the early 
morning, the lock-keeper grumbles that he 
hasn’t “ had an hour’s' rest all night,” and so 
at the rest of the locks. Going homewards 
in the evening the boats crowd in in such 
numbers that when the locks are closed you 
often cannot see the water for them. Then 
when the gates open there is a great struggle 
who shall be first out, and the steam launches 
rush ahead with the small boats hanging on 
to them, and, as they all emerge, away they 
stream out into the river, and round the bend, 
racing who shall get first away from the 
throng, and Jead down towards the next lock. 

And so the river-farers progress home- 
wards, and when they regain their haven it 
is just such an evening as when they set out, 
the broad flowing mirror flashing beneath the 
slanting sunbeams, which throw long shadows 
from the bridges, and shed a rich glow on the 
green banks and the red-roofed houses and 
the idle barges just as they did then, and 
jumping ashore the pilgrims gather up bag 
and baggage, and there is an end of their 
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Y name is Anne Forsyth. 
I am thirty-five years 
of age, and my only 
brother, Philip Forsyth, 
whose house I share, is 
somewhat older. 

Few brothers and 
sisters have lived to- 
gether in more perfect 

sympathy, love, and friendship than Phil 

and I have done. 

I cannot presume to say that I have been 
all to him, but he has been all to me for 
many a year, and when the great blow fell 
upon me that shattered the sweetest hope of 
my life, he alone knew the agony of my 
suffering ; he alone was my support and my 
comfort during those weary hours of anguish. 

I repeat, therefore, that he is everything 
to me in this world. Whatever of romance 
is left in me is centred in him, but, alas! my 
love for him, great as it is, is a jealous love, 
and for some time past I have seen a cloud, 
at first but a little cloud no greater than a 
man’s hand, looming upon the horizon of our 
happiness, and I know it will arise and grow 
until it will cover and darken the beacon of 
my life. 

Phil is confidential traveller to a great 
Russian mercantile house, that of Ranson, 
Grant, and Ranson, and so important is the 
firm, and so various the transactions in 
which it is engaged, that besides the osten- 
sible branches of trade that its business 
embraces, matters that may be considered of 
public magnitude occasionally pass through 
its hands. 

Unimpeachable in its integrity, trust- 
worthy in every respect, secret negotiations, 
it is whispered between mighty powers are 
not unfrequently intrusted to the respected 
house of Ranson, Grant, and Ranson, 
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My brother, therefore, has just cause for 
pride in the position he holds in connection 
with such a firm, and I am proud for him. 

Not that he ever gives me any informa- 
tion respecting any important subject con- 
fided to him ; in fact, he rarely mentions it 
to me. 

We never speak but of those matters of 
trade of which all the world may be cog- 
nisant, but long years of intimacy have ren- 
dered me as well acquainted with his thoughts 
as if they were my own. 

Yet now, alas! a cloud is rising up to dim 
the brightness, to mar the sweetness of this 
perfect confidence, this perfect intimacy. 

The pretty baby face of Minnie Grant, the 
little daughter of the managing partner of 
the firm, is coming between me and the one 
delight of my life. 

She was a sweet joyous creature, a child 
in thought as in years, simple, fresh, and 
loving. For years also I had played with 
her as a toy, and have petted her as a “ wee 
thing ”’ to love and spoil, but now this childish 
creature is carelessly and thoughtlessly taking 
from me my one joy. 

Often now will my grave brother desert 
my side. Often now he listens with but 
scant attention to the books he once so loved 
me to read aloud to him. 

Sometimes he will jump up and leave me 
hastily, with but faint apology, in order to 
have only a momentary glimpse of the 
wayward little fairy who has bewitched his 
life. 

School myself as I will, I ofttimes turn 
away with fierce indignation in my soul, 
until recalled to my better nature by Phil’s 
pained and pitying glance. Then as I hang 
over him in deep repentance, and pass my 
hand tenderly over the hair already whiten- 
ing from the labour and anxiety endured for 
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my sake, I try to atone for my folly and my 
selfishness by leading him to talk fondly of 
her who has already taken from me the 
kingdom where once I reigned supreme. 

Ah, me! how complicated for good and 
evil, and how full of sorrow are our poor, 
weak, human hearts. How hard it is for 
one good thought to find a place there, until 
that place has been softened and prepared 
by many a bitter pang ! 

I have already mentioned that Phil is not 
only a traveller, but that he is one of the 
confidential travellers of the great firm. 

His journeys are usually hurried, often 
long and fatiguing, and when such is likely 
to be the case he has occasionally taken me 
with him. 

Strong of body, strong of heart, far from 
being a trouble, I have at such times had 
the sweet consciousness of being both a help 
and a comfort to him, especially as, though 
far, far cleverer than I am, he has not m 
vigour of constitution, and is at times bodily 
unfit for the exceeding fatigue that such 
journeys must entail. 

Russia was in general his destination. 
With him I have been to St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Kiew, Niugi, Odessa, and even to 
those remote provinces of the vast Russian 
Empire that form the savage district of 
Siberia in Asia. 

Once his duties called him to the dread 
regions of eternal snow, far within the Arctic 
circle, and here in dismal villages, labouring 
in noxious mines, surrounded by barbarous 
and semi-human tribes, we found some of 
those unhappy exiles, who once noble and 
illustrious, but now nameless and degraded, 
are expiating their follies or their crimes in 
this distant land of awful solitude and terrific 
desolation. 

Compared with such expeditions, trips to 
South America and Australia were as nothing. 
I have been to all our colonies, and have also 
accompanied my brother to China and Japan. 
With reason, therefore, I consider myself an 
experienced traveller. 

Our mother, a Russian by birth, the 
daughter of the Russian consul at Dantzic, 
had clung tenaciously to her nationality and 
her language. Our father had been for 
many years agent to Ranson and Co. at 
Hamburg, Frankfort, and Leghorn (in which 
cities our early childhood was passed), and it 
was in consideration of his faithful services, 
and from regret at his untimely death, that 
Phil had been early employed by the firm, 
and had gradually risen both in trust and 
emoluments, until he had attained the posi- 
tion he now occupied. 


2 


' Still, important as that position was, and 


good as was the salary attached to it, Philip 
was no suitable match for the heiress of so 
rich a man as Mr. Grant. True, could he 
but be a partner he might hope, and this 
hope he cherished, though it was only a 
glimmer, a mere speck so to speak, at the 
end of a long vista of years. 

Doubtless matters of importance were 
intrusted to him, but young Mr. Ranson, 
the junior partner, always travelled himself 
on occasions of the gravest import, and as he 
manifested no intention of resigning his 
functions, and as the’ firm had never inti- 
mated a desire to increase the number of 
partners, poor Phil’s prospect of advancement 
was but shadowy. 

One day, I shall never forget that day. It 
was early in the autumn, but the weather 
far from having that crisp, fresh brightness 
we usually enjoy in England during this 
portion of the year, was as cruel and dismal 
as if it were the depth of winter. 

A cold, dense fog wrapped the town in its 
chill embrace, only lifting occasionally when 
the keen, biting wind came tearing down the 
streets. Who has not had an unpleasant 
experience of such a wind? one that nips all 
life from delicate flowers, that rends half 
dead leaves from shivering branches, and 
penetrating every wrap smites feeble lungs 
with deadly force, destroying flowers, leaves, 
and human beings alike with its cruel 
sharpness, 

For more than a week when night came 
this wind had fallen, but then fell a drenching 
rain, pouring down for hours until the earth 
steamed with damp, cold moisture, and heavy 
clouds replaced the fog, hanging low, dark 
and lowering, suggestive of snow on distant 
mountain tops, and bringing thus early all 


,the raw misery of a long and gloomy winter. 


Phil was late—very late. I had stirred 
the fire into many a brilliant blaze. .The 
shaded lamp was on his reading table, his 
favourite book was ready for him. The 
pleasant tea, with the steaming kettle, and 
the delicate, crisp toast had long been waiting 
his arrival. 

Twice I had sent all away, that no bitter- 
ness, even of tea should be found in his 
cheerful home, but yet I waited and waited 
and listened in vain. 

Such unwonted delay in one so regular, so 
methodical as Phil was indeed disquieting. 
And at length anxiety was overcoming reason 
and I was making up my mind to go or send 
to the great house of business, an intrusion 
of which I had never yet been guilty, when 
I heard the latch-key turn, an eager, energetic 
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step crossed the little hall, and in another 
moment Philip was in the room. 

Philip, with such happy radiance on his 
face, that even I who knew so well every 
mood of his kind heart, every expression of 
his honest grey eyes, ‘was transfixed for a 
moment with astonishment at the transform- 
ation of his whole appearance. 

“ Anne, congratulate me,” he said, giving 
me a hearty kiss, as he pulled off his damp 
great coat ; “the chance I have so longed 
for, longed for with such sickening hopeless- 
ness is mine at last. Let me but succeed in 
this, and then my darling.” . . . He turned 
away, but [ heard the half-sob that seemed 
to choke his utteratice. 

“ Communications of vital importance,” he 
continued, turning to me again, “ must with- 
out delay be taken to Berlin, Moscow, and 
Odessa, George Ranson has already started 
for Sydney, no telegram can bring him back 
for weeks, and the papers must leave to- 
morrow night. Neither telegram nor ordi- 
nary messenger can suffice. To one most 
trustworthy alone can the papers, or rather 
the communications be confided, and I, Anne, 
I am chosen to besotrusted. I feel, I know 
how important is the duty, how great the 
charge.” 

Joy illumined his countenance. In his 
excitement he walked rapidly up and down 
the room, pushing hurriedly aside any chair 
or table that impeded his agitated steps. 

I looked at him with amazement. Never 
had I seen him so moved, so unlike himself, 
in such strange exultation. 

“You will take me with you?” I said 
hastily. ‘“ I will be ready,” Iadded, slipping 
my hand lovingly under his arm, and joining 
in his walk. “In such wonderfully cold, 
stormy weather, and with such a long journey 
before you, I can be useful.” 

He stopped short and 
anxiously. 

“No, my dearest,” he said with that 
decision in his tone from which I knew there 
was no appeal. “No, I cannot take you. I 
must go alone. After Moscow my destination 
must depend on circumstances. There may 
be difficulties for more than one person to 
make his way, and besides,’ he added re- 
flectively, after a moment’s pause, “ it might 
cause suspicion, two are the numbers sus- 
pected.” 2 

“ Suspected, difficulties ?” cried I in sudden 
alarm, “what are they that I may not share 
them ?” 

“ Now, Anne, do not be foolish,” said my 
brother quietly, smiling the while at my 
unwonted impetuosity. 


looked at me 
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“Do not you, my wise, sensible, discreet 
Anne, begin to foresee difficulties at the 
proudest moment of my life, as the speech- 
makers say. _ But, my dearest, if you would 
kindly help me by seeing at once to my traps, 
I should be most grateful, for I have a 
thousand things to do to-morrow, and I have 
been already so hurried to-day that I confess 
I am strangely tired, and in fact am for the 
moment fairly dead beat.” 

Even as he spoke the colour faded from 
his cheeks, his very lips became of an ashen 
pallor, he clutched feebly at the table near 
which he was standing and, ere I could 
save him, fell back upon the sofa in a dead 
faint. 

In an agony of terror I summoned help, 
for never before had he been thus overcome. 
However the faintness though so sudden and 
distressing did not last long. By unfastening 
his necktie and chafing his cold hands and 
temples with brandy, he revived, and was 
better before the doctor, who had been hastily 
sent for, could arrive. 

Phil raised himself from the sofa as Dr. 
Elliott entered the room, and made a miser- 
able attempt at a laugh as he shook him by 
the hand. 

“A little over-fatigue, doctor ; that’s all. 
I’ve been doing too much work on too little 
food. But you must patch me up for a 
journey to-morrow night. I must be off on 
my travels by the six train.” 

“All right,” said Dr. Elliott. “Tl get 
ready a little composing draught for you to 
take at once, and the sooner you're in bed 
the better. Go-to sleep, and get some rest, 
and you won't want much of my medicine. 
The fact is, many of you clever fellows don’t 
make your team pull even. You let the 
leaders do all the work, without making the 
wheelers take their share. You're just letting 
the brain drag the coach, without keeping 
the body up to the mark.” 

When Phil was in bed and quietly asleep 
under the influence of the composing draught, 
Dr. Elliott signed to me to accompany him 
down stairs, and my heart again beat quick 
in painful anxiety as I noticed the gravity of 
his countenance. 

Carefully shutting the drawing-room door 
he turned and said with sharp decision. 

“Miss Forsyth, your brother must have 
rest. Continue much longer this unnatural 
strain of mind and body, and one or other, 
possibly even both, will assuredly give way. 
As regards this journey you can see for 
yourself without many words from me, that 
it is simply an impossibility. He would 
never even get to Berlin. He will himself 
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be aware to-morrow that it is physically 
impossible for him to attempt it.” 

I wrung my hands in helpless despair. 

“Oh, Dr. Elliott, dear Dr. Elliott,” cried 
I, the misery of my heart showing itself in 
my trembling voice. “Can nothing be done 
for him? What will he do? What can he 
do? This is the turning-point of his life. 
All his future, all his happiness depend upon 
the success of this journey.” — 

The doctor looked at- me compassionately. 
With tender gravity he took my hand. 

“My dear Miss Forsyth,” said he, “ were 
it in my power, were it in the power of any 
man to enable him to go, I would risk much 
to give him the chance ; but believe me it is 
impossible. It is my duty to tell you of the 
danger that threatens him, of the gravity of 
his condition. Do not misunderstand me,” 
he continued hurriedly, as he noticed the 
wild terror my face expressed, “there is no 
immediate danger ; with caution, indeed, no 
danger. Care and rest will completely 
restore him, but care and rest are imperative 
at present. Both mind and body have been 
grievously overtaxed and overstrained.” 

“Is there no one,’ he added, kindly, 
“whom you can trust to take his place? If 
you stated the circumstances to the firm, 
would not they take into consideration that 
it is his energy for them that has caused this 
illness ?”’ 

“ No,” I replied, sadly, “there is no one; 
there is nothing to be done. His hopes are 
destroyed. The prize he has struggled for 
has been dashed to the ground as he was 
about to seize it; there is no hope. My 
poor, poor Phil!” 

And, throwing myself on the ‘sofa, I hid 
my face amongst the cushions as I sobbed 
bitterly in the keenness of my sorrow for him. 

“Nay, nay,” remonstrated the doctor, 
“you take too gloomy a view. On the con- 
trary, be thankful that serious illness may 
be arrested. Be thankful even that the 
attack came before he had started. Think 
of your anxiety had he been taken ill in 
some distant place. What would not have 
been your sufferings had you been hastily 
summoned to him undew such circumstances ? 
As it is, there is every hope of his being 
thoroughly well again ere long, and warned 
also in time to be a little more prudent for 
the future. I will look in again early to- 
morrow. In the meantime I recommend you 
to go to bed, and,” added he, kindly as I 
hastily shook my head, “sleep will enable 
you to think more clearly, and you have until 
to-morrow evening to find a substitute. I 
have already taken the liberty of desiring 
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your servant to prepare a bed for you in the 
little room next your brother’s. I believe 
he will sleep quietly through the night ; at 
any rate through the greatest part of it, but 
I have written down the few directions I 
wish attended to. I do not foresee any ne 
cessity for my presence. Still I wish for 
your satisfaction I could have remained with 
him. Unluckily, a serious case takes me 
away.” So saying, he again shook my hand 
and departed. 

Slowly I returned to my brother. He was 
sleeping calmly, but, closely examining his 
dear face, I could see by the pinched fea- 
tures, the blue veins that showed themselves 
so much too distinctly on the thin forehead, 
by the quivering eyelids, and the too sensitive 
nostrils, how overstrained was the nervous 
system. 

Alas! I could but too sadly acquiesce in 
the correctness of the doctor’s opinion, that 
continued exertion would be fatal to him. 

All night long I remained in anxious 
thought. A project that had dawned upon 
me grew and grew in my brain until it had 
so grown and taken shape that my decisive 
determination was made. 

The doctor’s words had given me a sudden 
hope. 


A substitute was needed. A substitute 
should be found. 

I would be that substitute. 

Who so fitted as myself? Who knew 


better the countries to be traversed? Who 
was more conversant with the languages of 
those countries ? 

True I was a woman, but I was strong in 
body, strong in will, and as to trustworthi- 
ness the firm knew full well a Forsyth could 
be trusted to the death. 

The next morning the doctor came early, 
according to his promise. My brother was 
still sleeping the deep sleep of exhaustion. 
He had awakened occasionally during the 
night, and we had then given him the 
necessary nourishment. He never refused 
it, though he sighed deeply and moved his 
lips as if in inward prayer, but he evinced 
no inclination to speak, and I would not 
disturb him. 

My mind made up, I gave myself no 
farther time for reflection, but as soon as the 
hour permitted, hastened to the City. 

The senior partner, Mr. Ranson, had just 
arrived, and on sending in my name I was at 
once admitted into his private room. 

He received me kindly, though his manner 
showed his surprise at so unusual a visit. 

“No bad news, I trust?” said he, looking 
at my pale, and I fear, agitated face. 
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Briefly I informed him of my brother's 
illness, and proposed myself as his substitute. 

He shook his head. 

“Tmpossible,” he replied, “quite impos- 
sible.” 

“ But have you any one else ? 

Again he shook his head, but this time 
dubiously and anxiously. 

“ But,” I persisted, “ have you any other 
person whom you can trust as well as 
myself?” 

“As to your trustworthiness, my dear 
Miss Forsyth, of that I am well assured, but 
this is no woman’s work. The fatigue will 
be immense, and”’ continued he slowly, and 
after a moment’s pause, “there is no doubt 
risk, considerable risk, perhaps even danger. 
Danger to which I should not feel justified in 
exposing you. No, no, it cannot be, it cannot 

” 


” 


But resolute as were his words, I heard 
indecision inhis voice. Eagerly and resolutely 
therefore I pressed my suit. 

“My health is perfect,” cried I, “never 
have I been ill in my life. My courage is 
inspired by profound love for my brother, by 
the deepest gratitude to yourself,” I continued, 
venturing to impress a kiss upon the vene- 
rable hand. “As to my resolution and 
nerves, try them.” 

I seized a penknife that lay open on the 
desk and steadily and deliberately plunged 
it into my finger. 

“Feel my pulse,” I said, as I withdrew 
the blade, and wiped the blood from the 
wound. 

He laid his hand upon my wrist, and 
walked quickly two or three times up and 
down the room. Then stopping short opposite 
me, he looked me full in the face. 

“You are a wonderful woman, Miss 
Forsyth, and I will trust you, though God 
knows if evil comes to you from this, I shall 
never again know a happy hour.” 

“T leave by the six o'clock train to-night,” 
said I quietly ; “tell me my duties.” 

Long and anxious was our conference. 

The commissions were manifold, and I had 
known they were of weight, but I was 
nevertheless startled by the magnitude and 
vital importance of the duties intrusted to 
me. 

What they were I am not entitled to say, 
but some amongst them were of a nature 
involving life and death. 

The papers were few, but there was one of 
which it was of the last importance that the 
information it contained should never be 
seen by any, but those for whom it was 
destined. 
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After long and minute directions Mr, 
Ranson concluded by saying, 

“Tt may, perhaps, be necessary for you to 
make friends, even intimacies. Those we 
are anxious you should have speech with are 
difficult of access ; but beware of one man— 
a man with a peculiar face, remarkably 
drooping eyes and mouth. We have suc- 
ceeded in gaining this much information, 
that such a one, a very clever and wily 
agent, is sure to be sent as spy upon our 
messengers, though it cannot be ascertained 
distinctly to which party he belongs. Here 
is his likeness.” 

Mr. Ranson drew me into a corner of the 
room, safely away from any possible super- 
vision from door or window. He then took 
a scrap of paper from his pocket, and placing 
it in my hand allowed me to study it 
attentively. 

It was but a rough pencil sketch—the 
portrait of a man of exceptionally distin- 
guished appearance. The features, small and 
regular, were at first sight remarkably 
pleasing, though almost effeminate in their 
delicacy. I repeat at first sight, for looked 
into more closely I perceived, or fancied I 
perceived in a peculiar droop of the eyelids and 
mouth, a latent expression of cunning, even 
of cruelty, that gave me a singular feeling of 
repulsion—a face that many might have called 
handsome, though commonplace. To me it 
was both remarkable and antagonistic. 

I studied it intensely and anxiously for 
some minutes, earnestly seeking to engrave 
it on my memory. 

Then Mr. Ranson took the sketch from 
my hand, and thrusting it into the midst of 
the'fire held it there until every atom of the 
paper was consumed, 

“That,” said he, as he laid down the poker, 
“is the likeness of one of the most blood- 
thirsty and unscrupulous villains that ever 
encumbered this earth. Beware of him as 


you value your safety, even your life. Now, 
my dear, go,and God be with you.” He put 
a considerable sum into my hands. “ This,” 
he added, “is for present expenses. Do not 


spare money. Speed and discretion cannot 
be too highly paid. Wherever you go 
you will find our bankers empowered to 
advance you such sums as you may require. 
Never have, therefore, too much upon your 
person. Should you also need help in some 
remote place, and have reason to think that * 
some of our confidential agents are near, this 
is our pass word.” 

He whispered a word in myear. “ Now, 
once more, my dear, farewell, and may God 
bless and prosper you.” 
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1 hastened away, deeply thankful, and yet 
it must be confessed now a little appalled by 
the magnitude of the task I had undertaken. 
But I speedily braced myself up again, and 
on arriving at home, and finding my brother 
still quiet and resting, I sat down for one 
hour to ponder well over what I had to do, 
and on the best means of effecting my 
purpose. 

By a marvellous stroke of good fortune 
the midday post brought me‘a letter from 
Paris. It contained nothing of importance, 
but I resolved at once to make it the first 
stepping-stone of my journey. The route by 
Paris would not involve any great loss of 
time, and would serve to divert suspicions as 
to my sudden departure, had suspicions 
already been excited. 

I sent immediately for Dr. Elliott, telling 
our servants I must leave in a few hours for 
Paris, some money investment being in 
jeopardy. This accounted for my hurry and 
agitation. 

When Dr. Elliott came he seemed to 
understand everything without any explana- 
tion. He asked no questions, but cordially 
agreed in recommending me to lose no time. 
He assured me that my brother was going 
on perfectly well. His house was so near 
ours that he could undertake to see Philip 
frequently. In case of need a professional 
nurse should be procured, but he did not 
foresee any probability of such additional 
help being necessary. 

“ He is now resting bodily,” and, continued 
the doctor with emphasis, “ rest of mind will 
complete the cure.” 

Soon after this I went to Phil’s bedside, 
and bending over him whispered a few words 
in his ear. 

At first he was agitated, and in a broken 
voice opposed my project, but in spite of his 
will his weakness overpowed him. He felt, 
he knew he was incapable, but as he looked 
at me he saw his former self reflected in me, 
and understood how strong and capable I had 
become in my great love for him. Tears rose 
to his eyes. 

“My dear one,” he murmured, “my trea- 
‘sure. May God bless you. May He keep 
and prosper you !” 

He said no more, but the relief to his 
mind was evident, and in a short time he 
had again sunk into a sound and refreshing 
sleep. 

My preparations obliged me occasionally 
to go out, and my attention being more 
keenly alive to trifles, I noticed that although 
our street, a very quiet one, was ordinarily 
deserted during the afternoon, that to-day, 


whenever I left the house, some one was 
always to be seen, a ragged boy, a street 
singer, a water-cress seller was certain to be 
at the corner. Whether these persons were 
watching the house or not, I made no effort 
to avoid them, and I even spoke openly to a 
friend whom I chanced to meet of my intended 
journey. I did this intentionally, believing 
it to be the wisest course. 

I started that night by the tidal train, 
arrived in Paris in due time, visited a banker, 
an agent, and a friend, so that in case I had 
been followed good cause could be shown for 
my arrival. Then, somewhat retracing my 
steps I speeded on to Berlin. 

Here, in fact, my mission commenced, for 
part of the communications were due to a 
German official, and the interview accorded 
made me more than ever aware of the ex- 
ceeding gravity of the duties with which I 
was intrusted. 

The fact of the confidential messenger 
being a woman excited no surprise ; at any 
rate no surprise was testified. 

The credentials I exhibited were doubtless 
satisfactory to the great personage by whom 
I was received. He looked at me for an 
instant with a keen and searching glance, 
but that glance apparently sufficed. 

A short, stout man, however, who stood 
some paces behind his chief, was not so con- 
tent. He shook his head disapprovingly, 
and, moving forward, whispered a few words 
to his superior. 

“You are right,” said the latter aloud. 
“T think with you this will be a useless 
risk, but we are bound to give yet another 
warning.” 

After a few courteous words to me, they 
bowed and I retired. 

My destination was now Vienna, where I 
I should be furnished with still more minute 
instructions, and learn also my next halting 
place. From thence I was to proceed to 
Moscow, and should my mission there not be 
accomplished, I was to proceed to Odessa or 
elsewhere with all possible speed. 

As far as the Russian frontier I was in- 
formed travelling would be easy, and I 
should probably find no impediments. Beyond 
the frontier I must be prepared for difficulties 
and delays. 

Certainly before arriving at Vienna nothing 
had excited either my suspicion or alarm ; 
but during my stay there a circumstance or 
rather circumstances occurred that disturbed 
me considerably. 

I had taken the precaution before leaving 
Paris to provide myself with certain small 
instruments that effectually prevent locks of 
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doors or windows being opened by means of 
pass keys. Nothing but cutting through a 
panel can give entrance to a room secured by 
one of these ingenious little machines. 

It may be that my imagination had been 
too much wrought upon, that my nerves had 
been too highly strung, and my fatigue too 
great, as Vienna was my first real halting- 
place ; but during the first night there I fancied 
the door had been slightly tried, very, very 
slightly, but still it had been touched. Some 
one had been outside; there had been an 
attempt to enter. 

The bed-room I occupied was such as may 
usually be found .in good old-fashioned 
foreign hotels. Large, reasonably well fur- 
nished, with much heavy walnut-wood furni- 
ture, sundry old black pictures, thick and 
dark curtains, &c. 

The room looked snug enough at night 
with the candles lighted, and a brisk wood 
fire crackling on the hearth. 

The second night I had just finished a 
letter to Phil, and leaning back in a big, 
comfortable chair, tired by my day’s work, 
soothed by the warmth of the fire, and lulled 
also by the gentle hissing of the sap as it 
exuded from the logs of wood, I had fallen 
into that blissful state, an incipient nap, 
when an odd sound of something scraping 
over the floor roused me. I started up. 
Surely my bag was sliding along the floor. 

I was on my feet in an instant, and, look- 
ing round, my glance seemed transfixed by a 
dark old portrait that hung upon the wall. 
The eyes caught my glance, and held it with 
a sort of leaden stare. 

I rubbed my eyes quickly to relieve them 
from the painful fascination. When I looked 
up again the effect had passed or ceased. I 
mounted on a chair, and examined the 
offending picture. It was solidly attached 
to the wall, and on passing my hand care- 
fully over the surface of the canvas neither 
hole nor flaw could be discovered that altered 
the smoothness of the paint. 

I made a most minute survey of the room. 
Doors and windows were fast, the furniture 
contained no hiding-places, nor could I dis- 
cover any cupboards nor concealed doors. 

I went to bed, but all night I was dis- 
turbed by vivid and distressing dreams. 
Several times I started up, awakened by that 
undefinable feeling of terror that comes from 
a consciousness that some one is in the room, 
some one to be afraid of, and those eyes of 
which I had been warned seemed glaring at 
me from every dusky corner. 

It was a relief when the bright morning 
sunshine and the stir in the street below 
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chased away these unpleasant visions, and | 
should have thought no more about these 
discomforts of a disturbed night but for a 
most remarkable circumstance. 

In Paris I had also bought several pocket- 
books for containing papers, all exactly alike, 
and in each of these books I had placed a 
certain number of papers of importance, 
Some related to affairs of the firm, others 
were connected with my own private affairs, 
The paper I concealed about my person. 

I had carefully rubbed these pocket-books 
with soap, folded them in paper, and packed 
them in various portions of my modest 
luggage. 

I had but a valise and a bag, that could be 
placed under the seats of either railway or 
carriage, and that were also so light that I 
could carry them myself. 

The morning after my troubled night I 
examined these pocket-books. They were in 
precisely the same positions in which I had 
placed them. The papers in which they had 
been wrapped showed no trace of having 
been unfolded, yet on the covers of three of 
the books was the impression, decidedly the 
impression, although very faint, of a hand— 
of a man’s hand ; the soap with which I had 
rubbed them, though scarcely perceptible to 
sight, having retained the marks in a manner 
not to be mistaken. I was staggered. Some 
one had touched them, but how and when ? 

Again and again, with'the keenest anxiety, 
I examined these faint traces—faint, indeed, 
almost shadowy—but still unmistakable evi- 
dences that my footsteps were dogged, that a 
spy was tracking me. 

From every point of view I looked at those 
marks. Could they have been made by my 
own hand? No, the impressions left on 
those covers had been made by a different 
and larger hand than mine. The large and 
powerful fingers had been those of a man. 
To convince myself of this fact I held the 
fourth book in the same position. The differ- 
ence was unmistakable. 

It was puzzling, but I would not now 
harass my mind by trying to solve how these 
books had been gotat. It sufficed to have ascer- 
tained the fact that they had been touched. 

No doubt could remain in my mind that I 
was watched. 

To seek to escape from such surveillance 
would be, I was convinced, hopeless. The 
greatest safety would be in daring the danger. 
From one other peril, however, that I foresaw 
I would be guarded against. 

Once more, therefore, I sought an interview 
with the powerful official who had already 
received me. 
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“Can you procure for me,” I said. suc- 
cinctly, “ powerful antidotes against poisons, 
and also provide me with safe yet speedy 
soporifies, in case I should need them ?”’ 

“T understand,” he answered with equal 
brevity. ‘“ Be so kind as to wait or to return 
here in one hour, and all you require shall 
be ready for you. Excuse my troubling you, 
but into no hand but your own can they be 
intrusted.” 

I returned at the expiration of the hour, 
and found with the official Dr. R ,aman 
whose peculiar talent as an analytical chemist 
is of world-wide celebrity. In his hand was 
a small case containing various packets of 
powders and tiny bottles of drugs. 

The directions he gave me were minute. 
I listened with earnest attention, being well 
aware that my own safety, perhaps also the 
lives of others, depended upon the care with 
which I obeyed them. 

“T must impress upon you,” said the 
famous chemist in conclusion, “ the necessity 
of extreme caution. There is nothing abso- 
lutely inimical to life in the drugs with which 
I provide you, but the reckless and incautious 
use of them would be attended with serious, 
even dangerous results. So powerful indeed 
are they that but for the very exceptional 
circumstances with which my friend here has 
made me acquainted, would I have intrusted 
them to any but a member of my own 
profession.” 

I murmured a few words of acknowledg- 
ment, took the precious packet and withdrew. 

Thai evening I left Vienna. The beautiful 
city was glowing in the crimson and gold 
rays of a superb sunset. Sparks as of fire 
were reflected from the many windows of 
the lordly mansions that, white and glisten- 
ing, and embosomed amidst stately trees, 
formed a garland of modern and luxurious 
beauty round the quaint and hoary buildings 
of the old town. 

The river, here glittering in silver lines, 
there. reflecting the pale, tender blue of the 
evening sky, and then again at moments 
becoming burning red, as it threw back the 
glories of the sunset upon its gently moving 
waves, made a picture of rare and glorious 
beauty. 

Leaning from the window I gazed in 
delighted admiration, alike on city and river, 
until the speed of the train and the gathering 
twilight hid the lovely vision from my sight. 

After settling again in my corner I looked 
round at my companions. I had three, a 
young and an old lady, and a third, the maid, 
I concluded, of the other ladies. 

In contrast with the bright sunshine at 
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which I had been looking, the interior of the 
carriage seemed dark and gloomy. It was a 
sudden change from day to night. The one 
lamp in the roof burned badly, and was of 
little use. The young lady, however, had 
taken a book from her travelling bag, and 
was straining her eyes by attempting to read. 

I lighted my own little lamp, and arranged 
it in such a fashion that she and I could 
profit by it without inconveniencing the other 
travellers, who were arranging their effects 
and numerous possessions with the care and 
attention that were manifest preparations 
for a comfortable sleep. 

The elder lady was, I supposed, an invalid. 
At any rate she had all the querulousness 
and fidgetiness of one. Many were the 
changes she caused to be made in the position 
of boxes, bags, shawls, and cushions ; in fact, 
everything in the carriage had been moved 
and removed before she could be settled to 
her mind. 

She apologised courteously for the trouble 
she caused, and especially for accepting the 
place I felt compelled to offer her ; but I was 
really thankful when the tiresome fuss was 
over, and the young lady and I could open 
our books in peace. 

After a time, however, either the pages 
were uninteresting, or the jolting movement 
of the train made reading fatiguing, for the 
books were laid aside, and we fell into 
conversation. 

The girl was quite young, probably under 
twenty, and without possessing any strict 
claims to beauty, her face was singularly 
attractive, at any rate it was soto me. The 
expression was so gentle and tender. When 
speaking the sensitive lips parted with a 
sweet and half melancholy smile; the eyes 
also, when she raised them hastily, had that 
mutely appealing look that may often be 
noticed in suffering dumb animals. 

But if her face had no actual pretensions 
to beauty, her little childish hands were 
models of grace. Never have I seen more 
artistic perfection of form and colour, and 
when speaking eagerly she had ‘a trick 
of clasping them with a sort of earnest 
strength that was both peculiar and charming. 
I know not whether it were really so ; I can 
only repeat that it fascinated me. Above all, 
she possessed that indescribable air of dis- 
tinction that comes alone from good manners 
and good education. 

At first she was shy and timid, but an 
accidental remark from me that I was anxious 
about a dear brother who was ill seemed to 
thaw all her reserve, and she eagerly asked me 
a few questions respecting his illness, ke. &e. 
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At last she said with a deep sigh, “ But 
you can see him when you wish. 1 suppose 
that happiness is not denied you?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied; “he is at home. 
We live together in the same house.” 

“And the doctors are kind to him,” she 
continued, looking into my face with a curious 
anxious gaze. They—they do not make him 
suffer?” 

“Make him suffer!” I returned in sur- 
prise, “no, of course, not. Our doctor is our 
best help and comfort,” and the thought of 
Dr. Elliott’s kind and friendly care came 
back to me in a flood of grateful thought. 

“ Ah!” she murmured, sinking back in 
her seat, with a sigh that seemed wrung 
from her very heart, “you are a happy 
people, you live ina happy land; you need 
have no unnatural fears for those you love, 
for though God may afflict you man cannot 
torture you.” 

After this she was silent for atime. Some 
secret trouble was evidently heavy on her 
young heart, and I respected her silence, 
and did not interrupt it. 

Later she again roused herself, and listened 
with evident interest to a few little details I 
gave her about my brother, tears coming to 
her eyes when I expatiated on his good- 
ness and kindness to me, our affection for 
each other, his illness, and my consequent 
anxiety. 

The night wore on; however, at length, 
fatigue overcame her, and she fell asleep. 

I altered the position of my lamp, so that 
its light should not disturb her slumbers., 
For myself, I had resolved that under no 
circumstances would I sleep in a train or 
elsewhere, when I had companions. I had 
taken some “ keeping awake ” medicine, and 
though tired was by no means drowsy. 

While arranging the lamp, I had I suppose 
pushed aside my bag and valise, for on re- 
suming my seat I found they had slipped 
beneath it. 

I replaced them in their original position 
and read continuously for some time. 

The train still speeded on. We had stopped 
occasionally at stations, but neither my com- 
panions nor I had alighted. 

It must have been shortly after midnight 
that I became conscious of a curious sensation 
close to my feet, as if there were something 
moving under the seat. I fancied indeed that 
an animal had touched my foot. 

Perhaps a small dog had been hidden there 
in a basket, and had escaped from its con- 
tinement. 

My fellow travellers were sleeping soundly. 
I did not like to disturb them, though in 
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truth the touch had been peculiarly disagree- 
able to me, 

I said to myself, it must be a-dog, it 
decidedly must be a dog, but though I said 
this to myself I was quite aware that my 
first distinct impression had been that the 
touch was that of a hand. 

I stood up. I slightly shifted the bag and 
valise on which my feet rested. I stooped 
and felt under the seat of the carriage. There 
was nothing, not even a basket, that might 
have held a dog. 

My three companions were quite motion- 
less. The gentle breathing, the closed eye- 
lids of the girl showed how quietly she was 
sleeping. From her slightly parted lips came 
a soft murmur as I turned. my lamp cau- 
tiously towards her. The elder women were 
closely enveloped in cloaks and rugs, and 
each gave a sort of irritated grunt as the 
light for an instant flashed upon them. 

It was nothing. Clearly fancy on my 
part, and I resumed my book. 

Towards morning, at that coldest, and 
dreariest hour of the twenty-four, fatigue 
was beginning to overpower me. 

Iam sure I was not really asleep, but 1 
was drowsy, not quite myself, when I was 
again roused by a sensation as if my valise 
were slipping from beneath my feet. Even 
the fancy it were so, if fancy it were, made 
me fully awake in an instant. 

No, the valise was as I had placed it, but 
on raising my head, and turning somewhat 
quickly towards my companions, I caught, 
or again fancied I caught, the glance of sin- 
gularly bright eyes gazing fixedly at me from 
amidst the bundle of wraps in the farthest 
corner of the carriage, whether the place of 
mistress or maid, I could not for the moment 
remember. 

I hardly saw it, however, when the con- 
ductor appeared at the door, and it might 
have been the gleam of his approaching 
lantern, reflected from the looking glass in 
the carriage that had suggested to my over- 
Suspicious mind the malevolent eye that so 
unpleasantly glared at me. I was confirmed 
in this opinion when the maid, contained in 
the aforesaid bundle, aroused by the con. 
ductor’s advent shook herself free from her 
many wraps, and showed in the full light of 
his lantern, her fat, good-natured face, of 
which the round inexpressive grey eyes were 
evidently incapable of any such glance as I 
had supposed. 

At last we arrived at the station where 
the passengers descended to breakfast, and 
enjoy the very limited comfort of a very 
limited toilette. 














BENEATH THE DARK SHADOW. 


The buffet was well supplied with steaming 
soup, tea and coffee, hot bread, dried fish, 
caviar, slices of ham, tongue, besides many 
excellent dishes of meat, very appetising 
reparations for hungry travellers. 

Within the station therefore were warmth, 
comfort, and many modern luxuries, but 
beyond its threshold, the squalor, misery, 
and dirt of the village and its inhabitants 
were indescribable in their dismal wretched- 
ness. ; 

It seemed almost wicked to be eating and 
drinking at ease, while such starved, grovel- 
ling wretches were but a few feet apart, 
glaring at us with wolf-like, hungry eyes, 
and cased in a dirt that scarcely an animal 
would endure upon its person. 

Probably many of these wretched creatures 
were habitual beggars, who clustered near 
the station when a train arrived in hopes of 
occasional windfalls. 

Many of the travellers I observed, were 
very charitable, especially my young com- 
panion, who not only gave bread and meat, 
but whispered a word or two here and 
there. 

Amongst these was a woman near the 
door, thin and miserably clad, but somewhat 
cleaner than the rest. She held a sickly, 
half-starved infant in her arms, and looked 
at me, as I was about to swallow some 
smoking soup, with such hungry, imploring 
eyes, that I could not resist the impulse, so 
taking a plateful of meat and bread from 
the table I carried it to her, and also placed 
a piece of money in her hand, “ For your 
sick child,” I said. 

I shall never forget the intense gratitude 
of the look she gave me. Ina broken voice 
she murmured blessings on my head, then 
as [ turned away, she seemed to summon 
courage, looked nervously around, and in 
the same low voice, so faint indeed that I 
scarce caught the whispered words, muttered, 
“ Beware the soup.” 

Forewarned, forearmed as I had been, it 
was impossible to restrain a little start at 
these ominous words. I had not expected 
the threatened danger to have been so near, 
to have come so soon. 

I asked no questions, such a warning was 
enough. The soup, a moment before so hot 
and tempting was no longer so to me. I left 
it on the table, and going to the buffet got 
some coffee and a roll. Coming direct ‘from 
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the great urn, and poured into a cup I held 
myself, it could not be tampered with. 

No one appeared to take any especial 
notice of my proceedings. My travelling 
companions were seated at a table at some 
distance from mine, and when I looked again 
at the gentle sweetness of the girl’s face, 
noticed the perfect calm of the mother, and 
the good-tempered, indeed stupid simplicity 
so evident in the countenance of the maid, it 
was impossible to associate any of them, 
either with the fancied touches during the 
night, or with the present attempt upon my 
soup. 

When we resumed our places in the train, 
the maid again went to sleep; but the ladies 
began to talk, and with the courteous ease 
of foreigners, at once included me in the 
conversation. 

The elder lady also offered me fruit and 
cakes, but true to my purpose of declining 
all food, save that which I had myself 
provided, and remembering also the warning 
I had had, I declined her courteous pressing. 
I remarked also with some little surprise 
that the younger lady offered me nothing, 
and indeed seemed pleased at my refusals. 

On, on we went, ever over the same dull, 
dreary plains. No change in the vast grey- 
green landscape, no change in the vast 
expanse of grey-blue sky, save where the 
clouds, heavy with their weight of rain, rise 
slowly and darkly on the distant horizon. 

No sound breaks the weary quiet save the 
heavy thud of the engine, and the. moaning 
of the wind as it sighs its way across the 
long rough grasses and weeds with which the 
marsh-like land is covered. 

The strange, long-continued, unvarying 
sameness, the strange, sorrowful blankness 
resulting from the utter absence of human 
and almost animal life, produce at last a 
singular and painful depression. 

This immense solitude first destroys plea- 
sure, then it destroys even hope. 

Ever, ever the same hour after hour. 
Evening, however, brought relief. We 
arrived at the town of B - my halting- 
place for some hours, perhaps for the night. 

I should rejoice to remain the night if 
possible, for the hotel is said to be fairly clean 
and comfortable, and I am somewhat in need 
of rest. Descending at the station I bid the 
ladies farewell and leave them to depart for 
the country-house to which they are bound. 





(To be continued.) 
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A FAMILY AFFAIR. 


3y Hucn Conway, Author of “Called Back.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A WOMAN WITH A MISSION. 


SPIRATION, as a rule, 
soars above the pettiness of 
detail, and of all inspiration 
that one whose wings are 
worked by religion flies the 


highest and freest from 
trammels of custom and 
caution. A man ora woman 


inspired with an_ ethical 
mission to humanity feels 
fully convinced that, pro- 
vided the eyes are kept 
steadfastly on the glorious result, the bram- 
bles which have for ages choked the path 
leading to the great goal will in some mys- 
terious manner get cleared out of the way ; 
without faith of this kind inspiration sinks 
to the dull level of wisdom. 

Sarah Miller was a woman with a mission ; 
a mission, however, of a personal not of a 
general nature. Her mission as she .read it 
was to insure the worldly happiness of her 
beloved mistress, and her faith in the in- 
spiration which prompted the task was 
such as to make her believe that she would 
succeed. 

Everything in this woman’s life turned on 
her devotion to Beatrice. Her mind was 
like a dark, sunless ruin, in the centre of 
which springs one pure white marble column, 
and that column her love for her mistress. The 
wild words she once used when telling Frank 
Carruthers what she could do for Beatrice’s 
sake, if anything, fell short of the truth. 





It is absurd to suppose that any one of us 
is entitled to such adoration from a fellow 
creature. Very probably David himself did 
not deserve Jonathan’s unparalleled devotion 
any more than Beatrice deserved that of 
Mrs. Miller. Nevertheless, if human affec- 
tion were doled out into the scale against 
personal merit most of us would fare ex- 
tremely ill in this world. Simple justice, like 
pure republicanism, and many other indis- 
putably correct things, works better in theory 
than in practice. Mrs. Miller’s strange wor- 
ship of Beatrice must be sought for in causes 
other than the girl's merits or even her 
servant's gratitude. 

It was the outpour of an impetuous, pas- 
sionate nature, dammed and diverted from its 
proper course by the stony barrier raised 
by the creed of predestination. It was some- 
thing which, if dreary Calvinism had not 
beaten it back to earth, would have soared 
heavenwards, and have there found a legiti- 
mate field for expansion and exercise. Had 
Sarah Miller’s religious education, or the 
bent of her peculiarly constructed mind been 
such as to lead her to follow a more cheerful 
profession of faith, she would have been an 
ardent and, perhaps, happy Christian devotee, 
walking this earth with her eyes turned 
heavenwards, as do those who look upon this 
life as nothing more than a comma in the 
endless volume of eternity. Alas! such a 
beatific state was far beyond her reach. 

The belief that ages and ages before she 
was born, her place, not only in this world, 
but also in the next, had been irrevocably 
tixed, the terrible conviction that she was 
one of the many doomed by God’s will to 
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eternal torture, a fate which not the prayers 
of a lifetime, or the conduct of a saint, could 
avert or in the slightest degree mitigate , this 
fearful belief closed round her like the walls 
of a prison from which there is no escape, 
from which death itself is no release. How 
in such a state of mind could she turn with 
feelings of love and adoration to the Supreme 
Being Who had doomed her to such unutter- 
able woe? No, she could fear Him, tremble 
before Him, abase herself at His feet, pray 
her wild hopeless prayers, but such love as 
she had to give was fain to bestow itself 
upon an earthly object, and for want of a 
better that object was Beatrice. 

With such a doctrine, doubly dreadful 
when joined to the assurance of its personal 
application it is no wonder that Sarah Miller’s 
mind was not quite so well balanced as that 
of an ordinary happy-go-lucky believer in 
the efficacy of a simple death-bed repentance. 
The wonder is that there should be men and 
women in this world who hold views all but 
identical with Mrs. Miller’s and still remain 
sane. But the more one studies the re- 
ligious side of mankind the more mystified 
one gets. 

This then was the emissary who went 
forth on behalf of Beatrice, this, the bearer 
of the flag of truce between her and Maurice 
Hervey. A strange intermediary yet pos- 
sessing some valuable qualifications for the 
office, insomuch as she was devoted to her 
own side, hated the foe, and, above all, was full 
of the belief that in some unknown way she 
would be guided so as to enable her to bring 
the negotiation to a satisfactory issue. 

She listened with apparent attention to 
Beatrice’s many and clear instructions ; but 
her thoughts were in reality far away. In 
this matter she believed she was called upon 
to act more the part of a principal than that 
of an agent. Beatrice, who was anxious to 
know how Hervey was to be found, had to 
rest satisfied with the assurance that Mrs. 
Miller would experience no difficulty in trac- 
ing him. Provided that Hervey was still in 
London her assurance was justified, for as 
his time on ticket-of-leave had not yet 
expired, his address could no doubt be 
obtained upon application in the proper 
quarter. 

This was about the only detail Sarah had 
as yet stooped to consider. She had not yet 
thought how her end was to be gained, 
whether by threats or by intreaties. She 
felt that all she had to do was to meet the 
man face to face, and then she would find 
herself guided to act for the best. 

Beatrice, who had some misgivings on the 


score of allowing her faithful servant to make 
so long a journey unprotected, had carefully 
looked up routes and trains. She fancied 
that Sarah would travel in greater ease and 
safety if she went to England wié Paris, by 
the great through express train which runs 
across Europe from Constantinople to Paris, 
stopping only two or three times in each 
country which it traverses. So Mrs. Miller 
travelled in such luxury as a railway train 
can offer. 

She reached London without any mishap, 
Here she went to a friend’s, the one to whose 
care Beatrice’s correspondence had been 
intrusted. After a night’s rest had dispelled 
the fatigue of the journey, she began the 
first part of her mission—that of finding 
Maurice Hervey. 

The task was a simple one. She inquired 
until she ascertained where the register of 
ticket-of-leave men resident in London was 
kept; then, upon applying at the proper 
office and satisfying the authorities that she 
sought the man for no evil purpose, the 
address was given her. She took a cab and 
drove straight to it. 

Hervey, who had by effluxion of means 
been thrown from the lap of luxury on to 
the hard floor of bare existence was housed 
in what was little more than a garret. 
Indeed the money which Mr. Field paid him 
on behalf of Frank Carruthers was the one 
plank between him and starvation. He had 
parted with his rings and other valuables, 
All that he could call his own was a decent 
suit of clothes. This he had clung to 
tenaciously, knowing that if it comes to 
begging, a fairly-dressed man has a better 
chance of awakening sympathy than one who 
is in rags and tatters. The contrast between 
decent broadcloth and empty pockets is so 
painful that when asked, one feels compelled 
to do something to tone it down. 

He was sitting in his’ cheerless, sordid 
room, smoking his short pipe and working 
out schemes of vengeance and plunder much 
as he had worked them out in his secluded 
state in Portland Prison. He was cursing his 
own clumsiness and want of foresight, as 
indeed he cursed them at least a hundred 
times a day. He was unwashed and unshorn, 
and his right arm, although nearly mended, 
was still in one of those shiny black slings. 
Altogether the man was in a condition of 
body and mind far from enviable. 

For hours he had been sitting and think- 
ing of the glorious life he would lead as soon 
as he could ascertain the whereabouts of his 
wife. Then he would be able to soar out of 
this slough of poverty, and eat, drink, and 
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No wonder then when after the 


be merry. 
ceremony of a slight knock, Sarah Miller 
opened the door and stood before him, a cry 


of absolute joy sprang from his lips. Next 
to Beatrice she was the one he most wished 
to see. Now that she was here, Beatrice 
must also be accessible. His cheek flushed, 
his eyes brightened. 1f the privations which 
he had been enduring had at any time urged 
him to promise to himself that if good 
fortune brought him again in communication 
with his wife his hand should rest lighter 
upon her, the thought vanished as his visitor 
crossed the threshold. His time of triumph 
was at hand, and his one idea was to wring 
all that could be wrung from her whose 
youthful folly had linked her life to his. 
He felt contempt for her weakness in having 
given him, by sending her servant to seek 
him, the chance he so sorely needed. 

Sarah, with her white, thin face, as usual 
thrown into strong relief by her sombre 
garb, stepped towards Hervey and stood 
looking at him with that peculiar rapt 
expression which at times came over her 
features. As soon as he had recovered from 
his surprise at this unhoped-for visit, Hervey 
eyed the woman curiously, but for a while 
there was silence between them. Still she 
continued to gaze and gaze at the man, not 
in anger, not in fear, but as one actuated by 
motives of curiosity. It was a kind of gaze 
which no one could be expected to endure 
for long without showing symptoms of 
impatience. 

“What the devil are you looking at me 
like that for?” asked Hervey. His rough 
voice brought Sarah back to herself. She 
drew her hand across her brow. 

“Tt is there, it is written there,” she 
muttered. 

“What is written there, you old fool?” 
asked Hervey. 

She made no reply, but her thin lips moved, 
and again her eyes glanced at him with a 
strange, wild look. 

“Sit down,” said Hervey sharply; “and 
try and talk like a sensible woman, and keep 
your wits from wandering.” 

He pushed a chair towards her. She sat 
down and seemed waiting for him to speak 
again. 

“ Well, what do you want?” he said. “I 
suppose she sent you?” 

“Yes, my mistress sent me.” 

“What for? Has she sent me any money, 
or is she trying to starve me? Let her take 
care. I shall find her again some day.” 

“Yes,” said Sarah in curious mechanical 
accents, ‘ Yes, she has sent you money.” 


“ How much is it? Hand it over.” 

She drew a small bag from her pocket. 
Hervey clutched it eagerly. ‘There is fifty 
pounds,” she said in the same mechanical 
way as before. 

“Fifty pounds!” exclaimed the man 
fiercely. “ What does she mean by sending 
me a paltry sum like that? Fifty pounds 
whilst my wife has thousands a year !” 

“ Take it or leave it, as you choose,” said 
Sarah. 

“T'll take it, never fear. Oh, yes, I'll 
take it. Perhaps it’s meant as a peace- 
offering. Now let me hear what else you 
have to say. You didn’t come here just to 
give me this wretched sum.” , 

Mrs. Miller rose from her seat and looked 
down into the man’s upturned face. Her 
voice when she spoke underwent a marvellous 
change. It absolutely rang with passion. 

“No, Maurice Hervey,” she cried. “I 
come to offer you the one chance, to show 
you the one way which is still open. It may 
be too late to tread it, but I say to you, show 
mercy and perhaps mercy may be shown to 
you. Be warned, I say, and leave that poor 
girl in peace. Live your life and let her live 
hers. She is one of God’s chosen, Maurice 
Hervey. Beware how you war against Him. 
His anger is like a two-edged sword * 

“Keep your flights to yourself, and tell 
me in plain English what you mean.” 

“Take the money she offers you. 
trouble her no more.” 

Hervey laughed his mocking laugh. “ My 
dear Sarah,” he said, “ your zeal makes you 
anticipate matters. I must remind you that 
as yet, I have been offered no money.” 

“ But Miss Beatrice will pay you money,” 
said the woman, eagerly. “Oh, take it, take 
it! Go away and never seek her again.” 

“Ah! now you're coming to business. 
What money will she pay?” 

“She will give you five hundred a year.” 

A scowl passed over Hervey’s face, but 
he restrained the oath which rose to his 
lips. “You are sure that’s the best offer, 
Sarah ?” 

“She will give no more.” 

“ And if I refuse it, what then?” 

Sarah cast a quick glance around, and 
showed that she fully comprehended the 
squalor of Hervey’s present abode. “If you 
refuse it,” she said, “‘I shall go back to her 
and tell her you cannot be found. Then you 
will be left to starve. Starvation is hard 
work, Maurice Hervey.” 

“You hag,” cried Hervey; “ you would 
lie to her.” 

“IT would do more than lie for her sake,” 
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said Mrs. Miller. 
money ?”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ Needs must 
when the devil drives,” he said airily. “ Yes, 
Sarah, I can’t help myself, I must close with 
the generous offer. Now tell me where to 
find my devoted wife, so that I may convey 
the news of my submission.” 

“You will take it?” said Sarah breath- 
lessly. 

“* Have I not said I must?” 

“Thank God!” As she spoke she sein 
her hands and murmured words of thanks. 
Hervey watched her with a curious look on 
his face. She saw it and it startled her. 
“You will sign papers?” she said. 

“Oh, yes; I'll sign anything. Now tell 
me where to find her.” 

“No, no. You cannot see her. She will 
get everything done. The lawyer will get 
the papers ready, and when you have signed 
them the money will be paid.” 

“Very well,” said Hervey carelessly. 
“‘There’s nothing more to say then.” 

The readiness with which he acceded to her 
stipulations roused Mrs. Miller’s distrust. 
“Do you mean to play me false ?” she asked. 
“Wili you swear on the Bible to keep your 
promise ?” 

“ Certainly I will, but I am afraid there’s 
no Bible in this house to swear on. Asad 
state of things which shall be rectified before 
you come again.” 

Mrs. Miller made no reply to his jeering 
words. She opened a small bag which she 
carried and drew out a well-thumbed, worn 
Bible. Hervey smiled his contempt. 

“Place your finger between the leaves,” 
she said solemnly, “then kiss the sacred 
book and swear, so help you God, you will 
keep your promise.” 

“It must be a left-handed oath,” he said 
as he obeyed her. She clasped her hand over 
his, and when with a sneer on his lips he had 
taken the prescribed oath, she opened the 
book and marked the verse on which his 
finger had at random been placed. “ Read,” 
she said, “‘and be warned.” 

“God shall likewise destroy thee for ever.” 

Without another word she closed the book 
and left the room. As the door closed 
Hervey laughed a scornful laugh. He waited 
until she must have reached the street. then 
ran swiftly down the stairs. The lower part 
of the house was used as a kind of marine- 
store, and in the shop were two lads of about 
seventeen. He called one of them. 

“A lady dressed in black just went out. 
Follow her and find out where she goes and 
I'll give you a sovereign.” 


“Will you take the 





The boy, who knew something about the 
state of the lodger’s finances, looked amused, 
but did not budge. “ Make haste, you fool,” 
cried Hervey. ‘“Here’s the money waiting 
—see it!” 

The sight of a real tangible sovereign sent 
the lad off in double quick time, and utterly 
unsuspecting evil Beatrice’s ambassador was 
cleverly tracked to her temporary abode, 

Meanwhile Hervey returned to his garret 
in a joyful frame of mind. However matters 
might turn out, a comfortable change in his 
circumstances had taken place. The worst 
that could happen would insure him a com- 
fortable income, but, so far as he could 
arrange it, he meant to avoid the worst. He 
meant to find Beatrice, and by the power he 
held over her, force her to surrender to him 
all save a bare pittance. Let her only be 
once more within his grasp and he would 
take care that she escaped no more. He 
ground his teeth as he thought what he had 
already paid for an act of carelessness. The 
chance of repairing it was at last within 
reach. He positively gloated as he pictured 
the horror with which his wife would greet 
him when he again invaded her retreat. He 
laughed in glee at the paternal right which 
furnished a weapon so sharp to smite, so 
irresistible, to compel her to yield to his 
demands. Yes, money and revenge were 
once more within his reach. 

His spy returned in due course. He had 
earned his sovereign, for he was able to give 
Hervey the name of the street and the 
number of the house to which Sarah Miller 
had gone, Hervey laughed again. He 
dressed himself, visited the barber’s, and 
then went to keep watch on Sarah’s abode. 

He watched until nightfall. Early dawn 
found him once more at his post. Noon and 
evening he was still there, and evening 
brought him the reward of his patience. A 
cab drove up to the door, a box was placed 
upon it, and a dark-robed figure entered 
it. The door was shut and away rolled the 
cab. 

It was scarcely out of sight when Hervey 
rang the bell of the house and asked if Mrs. 
Miller was in. No, she had just left. Ah, 
that was unlucky ; he wanted to see her on 
important business. Where could he find 
her ? 

“You'll have a long way to go unless you 
can overtake her,” said the woman of the 
house, laughing. “She's just off to foreign 
parts.” 

“Going abroad! Where is she going?” 

“ All the way to Munich, wherever that 
may be.” 
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His heart leapt. At any rate now he 
knew where to find his quarry. “ Munich!” 
he exclaimed. “I must try and overtake 
her before she goes. What station is it?” 

“Charing Cross. I heard her tell the 
man.” 

He bid his informant adieu with scant 
ceremony. He hailed the first cab he saw, 
and was soon rattling in pursuit of Sarah. 
Although he did not know at what time the 
train started, he was quite at ease as to 
catching it. He knew the grace which a 
woman always allows herself in the matter 
of trains. He had judged rightly, for the 
first thing he saw upon entering the station 
was Mrs. Miller at the office engaged in 
registering her box. He ventured to creep 
close to her, and heard her with the incre- 
dulity which a woman invariably displays 
when she surrenders personal custody of her 
luggage, twice inform the clerk that she was 
going to Munich by way of Paris. After 
hearing this Hervey slipped away, took his 
ticket, and having watched Sarah enter the 
train took his seat in another compartment. 
So that Beatrice’s emissary as she started on 
her return journey, joyful at the apparent 
success of her mission, little thought that 
she was in something of the same position 
as the man who, according to the old German 
legend, carried unwittingly the demon of 
plague into the village which held all who 
were dear to him. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
PURSUED. 


For hours and hours Mrs. Miller remained 
blissfully ignorant of the fact that the wh¢els 
which were bearing her to her destination 
bore also sorrow and ruin in the person of 
Maurice Hervey. The fellow-travellers did 
not confront each other until the next morn- 
ing, and when the through train was well out 
of Paris. Sarah, indeed, had been all but 
invisible since she boarded the Dover and 
Calais boat. The crossing had been a rough 
one, and sea-sickness claims precedence with 
the mind the most preoccupied. Sarah had 
suffered much, and as soon as she found 
herself in the smooth-going train had sought 
. forgetfulness of her woes in sleep. Hervey, 
who had no wish to precipitate matters by 
an untimely revelation of his presence, had 
also effaced himself from general observation. 
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But some time after the train had left the 
Paris and Lyons station Sarah opened the 
door of her comfortable compartment and in 
the narrow gangway of the train came full 
upon Maurice Hervey. He was smoking 
and watching the flying landscape through 
the glass windows at the side of the narrow 
passage. He turned, looked at Sarah, and 
laughed in cruel merriment as he saw her 
gaze of horrified surprise. 

“You!” she gasped. “ You have followed 
me.” 

“Every step since you left my humble 
abode, my dear Sarah.” 

She turned away and re-entered the com- 
partment she had left. Hervey followed her, 
and with a laugh threw himself down on the 
seat nearest to the door. The train was not 
full, and the compartments were small ones, so 
it happened that the two people were alone. 

It was typical of the man’s cruel nature 
that he looked forward with feelings of keen 
enjoyment to the torture which he meant to 
inflict upon the woman during those hours of 
travel, by forcing upon her the presence 
which he knew so unwelcome. 

“Oh, yes, Sarah,” he said jeeringly ; “I 
followed you, and I shall never leave your 
side until you lead me to my beloved wife. 
It’s no good thinking you can give me the 
slip. To save trouble I may tell you I know 
you are going to Munich. What a clever 
woman you are, Sarah. I am so much 
obliged to you.” 

She wrung her hands convulsively, then 
covered her face and moaned. She had acted, 
as she thought, for the best, but this man’s 
craft had overcome her. Her mistress was 
to be made to suffer, and through her. 
Through the one who would willingly sacrifice 
body and soul to save her from pain ! 

“Don’t be sulky, Sarah,” said Hervey. 
“The game’s up now, you may as well give 
in. Here, make yourself useful and fill my 
pipe. I can’t use this confounded right arm 
of mine.” 

She took no notice of his request, but 
presently she raised her head and looked 
at him. 

“Be warned,” she said in low tones. 
“ Once more, I say, be warned intime. Leave 
this train at the next station. Fly while 
you can.” 

He laughed scornfully. 
likely?” he said. 

She made no further appeal. She sank 
back into stony silence, and from that time 
no remark, no question, no taunt of the 
man’s could draw a word from her thin lips. 
Hour after hour went by and Sarah Miller 
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sat in her corner motionless and silent as 
a statue. 

But her thoughts! Her thoughts were 
busy enough. They thronged and invaded 
her brain. They changed and shifted from 
incoherence to systematic arrangement and 
back again to incoherence. Through all the 
jumble the one fearful truth shone out 
distinctly. She was taking this man to her 
mistress. pe: 

No food had passed her lips since she left 
London. All desire to eat had left her when 
she first caught sight of Hervey’s hateful 
form. Her hands were hot ; her veins seemed 
full of fever, and now and again a mist 
seemed to close round her, from which she 
emerged only to see once more the cruel face 
of her tormentor. So the hours went by. 

Hervey had food sent into the carriage. 
He also consoled himself at short intervals 
with brandy and water. He bought cigars, 
smoked them, and grumbled at their badness. 
Sometimes he rose, walked out into the 
gangway and stretched his legs, but he kept 
a keen watch on the woman. Not a second 
time would he fail from lack of vigilance. 
For amusement he now and again taunted 
his companion, and his jeers apparently 
unnoticed drove her to the verge of desper- 
ation. Her hands grew hotter, her pulses 
beat with fiercer rapidity. 

The sun sank ; the twilight died away ; 
the lamps were lit. Every hour, every 
moment brought grief nearer and nearer to 
Beatrice. Long before another sun rose the 
train would be at Munich. The thought 
maddened the white-faced woman. 

Shortly after leaving Stuttgart the steward 
looked in and in broken English suggested 
that the beds should be prepared. Mrs. 
Miller shook her head, and signified that she 
had no wish to retire to rest. Hervey 
ordered more brandy and also declined the 
proffered couch. The steward wished that 
he could have the refusal of one of those 
unmade couches and the time to occupy it, 


shrugged his shoulders, and withdrew. The 
travellers were once more alone. In less 


than five hours the journey would be at 
an end. 

Suddenly a wave of inspiration flooded the 
poor woman’s harassed brain. An inspir- 
ation which made all things clear as day. A 
strange brilliancy shone in her eyes. In a 
flash she saw, or believed she saw, to what 
end these things were leading. God’s hand 
was at work. 

Had she not dreamed a dream in which 
Maurice Hervey figured? Had she not per- 
suaded herself when she first saw him that 
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she had seen written in his face that his days 
were numbered? Was she not sure—sure as 
she was of her own eternal condemnation— 
that God meant Beatrice to taste happiness as 
well in this world as in the next? The hour 
of deliverance was at hand. The inspiration 
which had told her that her errand would be 
crowned with success was not that of a 
lying spirit. God was at work. Hervey 
had been led to take this journey ; to break 
the promise he had made ; and thereby accept 
the fate foreshadowed by the fearful words 
to which his finger had fortuitously pointed. 
This journey, begun in craft and in defiance 
of God’s warning conveyed through herself, 
would never be ended. She, by the light of 
her wild faith, read the Divine purpose 
plainly as if it was written in letters of 
fire. 

If the line of demarcation between fan- 
aticism and madness in the poor woman’s 
brain was not by now entirely obliterated, it 
had grown faint, blurred, and indistinct. 
She was hovering on the verge of insanity, 
and the method which sometimes lies in 
madness was at work and supplying the loss 
of the reasoning faculties. Now that the 
truth had come to her, now that she knew 
by inspiration why this man had been per- 
mitted to trace and follow her and for a 
while enjoy his triumph, she found herself 
speculating and wondering how and by what 
means the interposition of the Divine hand 
would be shown. She waited for the moment 
when, from some apparently earthly cause, 
the cup of triumph would be dashed from 
his lips. She waited and waited, and al- 
though the hours passed without a sign, 
never wavered in her belief that even at the 
last moment deliverance would be brought 
about. 

Once or twice she turned and looked at 
her companion, and by the same strange 
fancy which had before seized her, persuaded 
herself that the something which she ima- 
gined she saw in his face and which betokened 
approaching death, grew more and more 
distinct. She felt no pity for the man ; nor 
would she have dared to attempt a second 
warning ; but she gazed on him with a kind 
of awe, raised by the thought that in a brief 
space of time this wretched creature would 
by lying in the place appointed for him, 
lying there, and to lie there, for ever, and 
ever, and ever ! 

Her madness, if it may be called madness, 
deepened as the time passed by. After all, 
in spite of its claims to superiority, the mind 
is but the slave of the body. The yoke may 
be thrown aside for a while, but sooner or 
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later its: pressure becomes apparent. Fatigue 
and want of food were with Sarah Miller 
completing what distress had begun. Yet to 
herself it seemed that she had never seen 
things clearer, never reasoned more cogently 
than at this moment when her brain was 
taxed beyond endurance. 

How would God act? Would He strike 
this man dead as he sat there? Would 
something frightful happen? Would the 
train be overturned? As this question exer- 
cised her every jolt as the wheels passed the 
points sent a thrill through her and made her 
fancy the moment was at hand. 

No. This could not be the appointed 
method. Merciless as her creed taught her 
to believe the One to Whom she prayed, her 
sense of justice forbade her to suppose that 
many other lives must be sacrificed for the 
sake of destroying Maurice Hervey. She 
must wait patiently and in faith, not antici- 
pate God’s purpose. But the time was 
growing very short! 

Suddenly she turned and knelt on the 
floor of the carriage. She offered up a 
prayer that things might be made clear to 
her ; that her agony of suspense might be 
brought to an end. Hervey watched her 
and laughed aloud. 


“Quite right, Sarah,” he said. “ Never 
neglect your religious observances. I am 


afraid you can’t pray yourself out of this 
situation ; but there’s no harm in trying.” 

The sound of his voice gave another and 
a fresh turn to her thoughts. At that 
moment her prayer was answered and every- 
thing grew clear. The clouds which troubled 
her rolled away, or, it may be, closed round 
her to break no more. 

She sHivered, and still kneeling turned her 
face to the speaker. Her look for a moment 
startled him in spite of the contempt he felt 
for her religious vagaries. And well it 
might startle him. 

Now she knew all. She knew why she 
had lived. She knew to what she was pre- 
destined. Cycles ago this moment had been 
decreed. It was she whom God had appointed 
to remove this man from the path which led 
one of elect to happiness. Even as Jael, 
even as Judith, had their mission so had she, 
Sarah Miller, a mission equally terrible, that 
of slaying a man whom God had doomed. 
With her brain flooded, permeated by this 
one fearful thought, the woman rose from 
her knees and resumed her seat. 

Everything, she fancied, with her mind 
bewildered in reality, yet to herself seemingly 
clear, pointed to the carrying out of this 
decree of destiny. The solitude, the night 
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journey, even the man’s half-helpless con- 
dition were but details of a settled scheme. 
The opportunity was here, only the way and 
the means were wanting. These in good 
time would be vouchsafed to her. She would 
be shown how she, a weak woman, was to 
take the life of a strong man. 

Little did Maurice Hervey, as from the 
effects of fatigue, cigars.and brandy, he sat 
half dozing in the corner of the compartment, 
dream what thoughts were passing through 
the mind of the woman near him. To him 
she was nothing more than an addle-headed 
sort of creature, who once upon a time had 
done a great deal towards bringing him to 
ruin ; an act which he rightly believed he 
was now paying her in full. 

How was she to do it ? Time was passing, 
and yet the path was not yet pointed out. 
See, the man’s eyes were closed! Had the 
moment come? If she had a knife she might 
even now drive it into his heart! But she 
had no knife ; had nothing which would serve 
her need, or rather God’s need. Suddenly 
she remembered, as one remembers a dream, 
that hours and hours ago she had seen a fellow 
passenger opening a bag, and had noticed 
on the top of that bag a pistol. Had she 
been allowed to catch sight of the weapon 
for the purpose which she was deputed to 
carry out? If so, where was that pistol, 
and how could she get it into her hands? 
She rose, and without any settled object, 
passed Hervey and stepped out into the 
gangway. 

Her movement awoke him. He put his 
head through the door and watched her as a 
cat watches a mouse. Sarah went the length 
of the long carriage, but found nothing to 
guide her to her end, Every door was 
hermetically sealed. It seemed as if 
she and her companion were the only 
persons awake. The only sound heard was 
the ceaseless rush of the train as it tore its 
way on and on through the night. 

The woman returned and resumed her 
seat. The means had not yet been given 
her. A phantom of common-sense also 
flitted through her mind. If she killed 
this man in such a manner, it meant arrest 
and trial of herself. It meant shame and 
exposure to her loved mistress. No, she 
must wait yet a while. God had not yet 
spoken the last word; not yet shown the 
exact way in which His work was to be 
done. Yet her belief never swerved, never 
wavered :— 

Or not until she knew that the end of the 
long dreary journey was close at hand ; not 
until a kind of instinct told her that in a 
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few short minutes Munich would be reached. 
Hervey, whom necessities had deprived of the 
means of telling the time, was still sleep- 
ing his wakeful and suspicious dog’s-sleep. 
Suddenly the long shrill whistle sounded. 
The man started up wide awake, and for the 
first time for hours a doubt as to her true 
reading of God’s purpose flashed through 
Sarah Miller’s brain. The time was so short. 
There was so much—so much to be done. 
The way was still in darkness. Would the 
last few moments light it up ? 

She clenched her hands convulsively, dig- 
ging the nails of one into the flesh of the 
other. She glanced once more at Hervey’s 
face which, from his fatigue looked pale and 
wan. She rose, and mechanically, like one 
‘in a dream, stepped out of the compartment 
into the dimly-lighted gangway. Hervey 
followed her. 

Without knowing why or wherefore, she 
walked the whole length of the carriage. In 
a dazed way she opened the door at the end 
and stepped out into the open air. Hervey 
followed her, and the door closed behind 
them, and the man and the woman stood 
alone on the iron platform which lies between 
one carriage and its forerunner. 

The train had not yet slackened speed. 
Its wild rush still whipped the naturally calm 
air into a fierce gale. The woman’s dark 
hair, which had come untwisted, streamed 
behind her in elf locks. A tall black figure, 
with a white, a death-white face and burning 
eyes, staring fixedly at the destination to 
which the train was hurrying her, as fixedly 
as her mind was turned to the work which 
she yet believed she was doomed to execute. 

The night was cloudy and moonless. Some 
way ahead, a little to the right, the lights of 
the great city lit up the dark sky. It was 
on these lights that Sarah Miller’s eyes were 
fixed ; her lips the while muttering inaudible 
words. 

For a few moments Hervey stood in silence 
by her side. Thenhespoke. “It’s no good, 
Sarah, you can’t give me the slip. Tl 
follow you everywhere. Be a _ sensible 
woman for once, and don’t give me more 
bother.” 

She spoke, but not in answer to his words. 
“ That glare! that red glare!” she cried in 
a thrilling voice. “Look at it! Look at it 
well! Do you know what it means to you 
and to me?” 

Before he could reply she answered her 
own question. “ It is the red glare of hell,” 
she cried in still wilder accents. ‘The glare 
of the fire which burns for you and for me. 
The shriek ! Hear the shriek of the damned ;” 
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Once more the whistle sent its piercing 
scream of warning far on the night air : and 
in another moment the strong brakes would 
have fallen on the great wheels. Hervey 
really startled by his companion’s wild bear- 
ing, turned to her savagely. 

“Here, no nonsense !”’ he said roughly. 

These were the last words he spoke. 
Suddenly, and without the slightest warning, 
the woman threw herself upon him. Her 
arms clasped him with the strength of 
frenzy. Her weight threw him off his 
balance. He staggered backwards. He made 
one wild grab with his uninjured arm at the 
iron rail, missed it, and most likely could 
not have held it had he caught it, then 
slipped down the three or four iron steps, 
and, with the woman’s arms still holding 
him, the two fell with a fearful thud on to 
the six-foot way. His cry, if he had time to 
raise one, was lost in the rush of the train 
and the shriek of the steam-whistle. All was 
over in a second—-the train was speeding on, 
leaving behind it a dark mass lying between 
the up and the down lines. At the very last 
moment the way had been made clear to 
Sarah Miller. Even as she fell with her 
victim her one thought was of frenzied joy 
that she had found the means to do God’s 
work. 

For a minute or two after the last carriage 
of the train had swept by, that black mass 
lay motionless in the six-foot way. Then 
part of it began to show signs of life. 
Slowly and painfully the woman detached 
herself from her victim. She rose to her 
knees, and remained there staring fixedly at 
the white face that looked up to her own. 
Her frenzy for the moment had passed, and 
she searcely knew what had happened or 
what she had done. 

She was unhurt. The man had struck the 
ground first, and so borne the brunt of the 
shock. His head had fallen heavily on the 
ballast of the line, and he lay without sense 
or motion. Was he dead? 

This, when her disjointed and scattered 
thoughts were once more able to resume the 
terrible kaleidescopie pattern into which 
fanaticism had shaken them, was the one 
question asked by the woman. She felt for 
the moment no remorse, no horror, but the 
dread seized her that her hand might have 
failed ; that the work might not yet be done ; 
that she had not fulfilled her destiny. She 
bent over the prostrate man and placed her 
cheek close to his lips. 

He breathed! She felt the faint breath 
on .her cheek! She laid her hand on his 
heart and felt its pulsations, slowly distinct. 
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She sprang to her feet with a sharp cry of 
distress. She had failed! Hervey was 
alive and would recover. The work had 
not been done! 

She peered wildly into the darkness. She 
scarcely knew for what shelooked. A large 
stone, a piece of iron, anything which would 
show her that the hand which had guided 
her so far on the fearful road of fate had 
not deserted her: but she found nothing, 
absolutely nothing which could serve her 
need. 

But suddenly, away along the down line 
she saw a round red light creeping ap- 
parently nearer and nearer. He heart leapt 
at the sight. To the uttermost bitterest 
end the way was clear. The final word had 
gone forth, the final revelation was made to 
her. 

She placed her hands under the man’s 
shoulders, and by an effort of strength, 
desperate and far beyond what might have 
been expected from her frame, dragged him 
over the few feet of roadway which lay 
between him and the metals. He groaned 
once or twice, but remained senseless and 
motionless as she placed him right in the 
track of the coming train. 

The red light was close—close at hand, 
but the man lay still and recked nothing of 
it. The woman having accomplished her 
ghastly work, wound her black shawl tightly 
round her head, then fell upon her knees, 
waited, and lived an age in every moment. 

She heard, through the muffling, the rush, 
she felt on her hands the wind of the metal 
monster as it swept by ; but she heard or felt 
no more. She rose and shuddered con- 
vulsively ; then, without a glance to see 
what her hand had wrought, stepped over the 
line, down the steep embankment, and was 
lost in the night. She had done what she 
believed to be her appointed task. No 
longer would-Maurice Hervey stand between 
Beatrice and happiness ! 

The poor wretch was almost cut in two. 
The wheels which had crushed the life out of 
him were those of an engine on its way to 
pick up trucks on a siding some way down 
the line. ‘The driver felt the slight obstruc- 
tion, and having marked the spot where it 
occurred, upon his return stopped the train 
and knew what had caused that momentary 
jolt, knew that a man’s life had, in that 
second, passed away. 

The body was picked up, placed in a truck, 
taken to the Munich station, and thence to 
the place appointed for the reception of the 
bodies of unknown men who met with a 
sudden or a violent death. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
“T AM MAD.” 


Ir by any chance Beatrice, who certainly 
had trouble enough to make her wakeful, 
had risen with the dawn of the morning 
which followed the tragedy, and looked out of 
her casement she would have seen a sight 
which would have caused her much surprise. 
She would have seen Sarah Miller, whom she 
believed to be in England, standing on the 
opposite side of the street ; utter despair and 
anguish written in every lineament ; gazing 
at her mistress’s window like one bidding 
the object, the dearest on earth, an eternal 
farewell—eternal because even the consoling 
hope of a meeting in some future state is 
absent. But Beatrice, who, in the earlier 
watches of the night, had been awake for 
hours with her sorrow, slept on until the 
sun was high. Perhaps it was well for her 
she did so. 

The poor self-appointed instrument for 
working the Divine Will, had, after she left 
the scene of her dark work, wandered about 
the outskirts of Munich, aimlessly and hope- 
lessly. Had it been broad daylight, and 
had there been persons to see her, an occa- 
sional stifled moan and a wringing of the 
hands would have been all that showed 
the agony of mind she endured. But it 
was not as might be supposed the agony 
of remorse. It was agony at the thought 
of the further sacrifice which such sense as 
still was hers told her she must make, in 
order that the desired and predestined re- 
sults might follow the act of the night. 

She was mad and she was not mad. On 
what may be called the religious side of the 
question, her mind, as may be guessed from 
her deeds, was gone past redemption. It 
may be that this had been her true state for 
years ; ever since she had accepted as true 
the inexorable logic of creed which she had 
partly been taught, partly framed for her- 
self. The fire may have been burning for 
years, giving now and again transient flashes, 
and only waiting for certain circumstances 
to fan it to a consuming flame. The fierce 
burst was now over, but the fire would burn 
and not again be hidden until it had devoured 
life as well as reason. 

She had killed, murdered this man in all 
but cold blood. Apart from the horror at- 
tendant on the actual execution of the crime, 
a horror which began to haunt her and be 
ever with her, she felt no poignant misery, no 
maddening regret. In her wild disjointed 
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way she lamented, not the man’s death, but 
the fact that she had been chosen to bring it 
about. She lamented it even as Judas might 
have lamented the hard fate which, in order 
that prophecy should be fulfilled, singled 
him out, and decreed that he should betray 
his Master. And, if it be true that a provi- 
dence saves and slays, who shall say that the 
woman’s mad reasoning was unsound? Are 
not faith and logic mortal foes, who shall 
only be reconciled when the lion lies down 
with the lamb? 

On the other side, the material side, Sarah 
Miller was, as yet, sane, or nearly so. She 
could look forward, plan, and even carry out. 
And the anguish which racked her mind was 
the home-coming of the truth, that her act 
must part her and her mistress for ever. 
Here was the crowning sacrifice. 
perhaps, the earthly punishment. Never 
again to gaze into that dear face; never 
again to hear that loved voice ; never again 
to be near her to minister to her wants, to 
aid her, scheme for her, and, if needs be, sin 
for her. Never to see her in the happiness 
which had been so dearly bought. Here 
was the sacrifice! It must be made, and she 
must find strength to make it, and skill to 
insure its being of use. 

To see her mistress, to meet her even once 
more would be to ruin all. She must never 
know whose hand it was bore her freedom. 
She would never suspect that her servant 
had been the means of cutting the knot 
which it seemed no earthly power could 
undo. Ah, no earthly power could have 
undone it. 

So when at last the morning broke grey, 
and trees and other objects loomed phantom- 
like, and unreal through the mist, Sarah 
Miller planned and schemed, seeking the way 
to insure what she had so dearly bought. All 
her thoughts reached one end. She must fly 
far, far from the spot. Beatrice must never 
hear of her again ; never know that she left 
London. If her proximity to the dead man 
became known the truth might be guessed 
and all be lost. 

Yet before she went she must see the 
house in which her darling lived. She must 
stoop and kiss the doorstep on which those 
loved feet had trodden. She must waft her 
one passionate and unheeded farewell, then 
leave the place and be as one dead. 

She struggled against the desire but it 
overcame her. With the first streaks of 
daylight she entered the sleeping city, and 
utterly worn out stood before her mistress’s 
window, and for a while watched it as one 
might watch the last fading ray of a sun 


Here was,. 
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which has sunk never again to rise, and 
lighten the darkness which shall be eternal. 

At that early hour of the morning the 
street was silent and deserted. There was 
no one to notice the strange-looking creature 
who stood and, with wild despair in her eyes, 
for ever gazed on one spot. Her look for 
the time was such that no one, not even the 
one most preoccupied with his own concerns, 
could have passed her without feeling his 
curiosity raised as to why she was lingering 
there, and what gave her that appearance of 
dire distress. 

After some minutes spent in this manner, 
the woman crossed the road. Her limbs 
dragged after her and made her exhausted 
state apparent. She leant her head against 
the door of the house which held her mistress, 
and sobbed convulsively. A dizzy feeling 
came over her, and she felt that she was 
upon the point of fainting, and falling sense- 
less on the doorstep. By a supreme effort 
she roused herself and shook off the incipient 
stupor. If once she sank down her weary 
limbs might rebel and refuse to do her 
bidding. She might lie there until her pre- 
sence was discovered, and that discovery 
ruined all. No, if she were to sink and 
perhaps die, let it be as far away from 
Beatrice as her waning strength could carry 
her. Sweet as it would be to breathe her 
last within reach of her mistress, even such 
poor comfort could not be vouchsafed to her. 

It speaks volumes for the iron strength of 
her will, insomuch that it struggled with 
and overcame, not only the woman’s physical 
fatigue, but also the craving for one glimpse 
of Beatrice which chained her to the spot. 
She tore herself away and without once look- 
ing back, forced her tired limbs to bear her 
to a considerable distance. Here she found 
a quiet doorstep on which she sat unmolested, 
sat and fought against her exhaustion, until 
such time as she would be able to procure 
food. 

It was not long before, slowly, little by 
little, unit by unit, the city began to awake. 
Here and there the shutters went down from 
a shop, and at last the weary woman saw all 
but facing her a baker’s window. She entered 
the shop, bought some bread, and begged a 
glass of water. Not for her own sake, but 
for the sake of another, she was called upon 
to eat and drink. 

She ate her bread, and then somewhat 
strengthened again began her pilgrimage. 
She crept through the streets until she 
reached the railway station. Here she as- 
certained at what time the next train for 
the west would start. 
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She had a long time to wait. She hid 
herself in one corner of the waiting-room, 
and sat like a statue. But her brain was 
burning, and her pulse throbbing. A strange 
sound, a fierce rushing sound, was ever in 
her ears; great wheels seemed turning and 
turning in her head; and if for a moment 
she dared to close her hot and weary eyes, 
she saw through the darkness a light, a fierce 
light, red like blood, and drawing nearer and 
nearer. 

But in spite of all this she was able to 
take her seat in the train, able to exult that 
she had found the strength to bear her so 
far ; able to pray that her strength might 
last until she once more stood in London. 
Then, all would be safe. No matter what 
became of her then. The work was finished, 
what did the future of the tool matter ? 

Tke train left Munich, and as it steamed 
out of the magnificent station, the woman 
veiled her face with her black shawl. In 
spite of her conviction that she had but 
executed a pre-ordained task, she dared not 
look upon the spot where she had knelt on the 
previous night. Miles and miles passed before 
she removed the sombre covering from her 
white worn face, As the train hurried on 
the wheels within her brain whirled faster 
and faster, the rushing sound grew stronger, 
and the fierce red light shone redder, fiercer 
and nearer. 

Save for such inquiries as the exigency of 
the journey forced her to make, and such 
speech as was necessary to procure the food 
and drink which nature absolutely demanded, 
the woman spoke no word during that long 
journey back. Except that now and again 
she pressed them to her brow, in a vain 
endeavour to stop the wheels which whirled 
in her brain, her thin hands were for ever 
clasped beneath her dark shawl. She sat 
and stared into vacancy. How could she 
close her eyes, when doing so at once brought 
the red light before them ? 

For all she knew that journey might have 
lasted months or years. Periods of time 
meant nothing to her now. Eternity, not 
Time, lay before her. 

The long journey by land, the shorter 
journey by sea, passed like a protracted yet 
incoherent dream. All she knew or cared to 
know was that she was speeding on to 
London. At last the sound of English 
voices, the sight of English faces, told her 
that she had reached the last stage of her 
journey. Then she roused herself and made 
her final preparations. 

She searched her pocket, and tore into 
small bits every piece of paper it contained, 
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so that no written word could be left to give 
clue to her indentity. Last of all she drew 
from an envelope a photograph of ‘Beatrice. 
She gazed at it long and passionately, and 
then with a deep sigh tore it across and 
across, and threw the pieces to the winds. 
She dared not even keep this poor relic of 
her darling. 

London at last! Sarah Miller stepped 
from the train, and once more stood on the 
platform which she had quitted rather more 
than three days before. It was now past 
three o’clock in the morning. Whither 
should she turn, She stood hesitating and 
bewildered. 

There was one thing more which she had 
settled to do. What was it. Oh those 
wheels, those wheels, will they never stop! 
She pressed her fingers to her temples, and 
strove to recall what resolution had slipped 
from her mind. 

Ah, now she remembered what it was. 
Her money, she must get rid of that. She 
had no further need of money now that she 
had reached the final goal. In her pocket 
were both German and English coins. She 
collected them and creeping stealthily to the 
box which stands awaiting contributions for 
some, doubtless, very deserving charity, she 
dropped in every coin that was upon her 
person. This done, she believed there was 
nothing left which could in any way show 
who she was or whence she came. 

She passed out under the archway, a 
solitary, dark-robed figure with a head bent 
as in grief. She passed from the ghastly 
white glare of electric lamps into the all but 
deserted Strand. She walked some way up 
the Strand, then, without any definite aim, 
turned to the right and by and by found 
herself on the embankment. 

Still she wandered on until she reached 
Waterloo Bridge. She went half-way across 
it, then stopped short and gazed over the 
parapet into the river. But no thought of 
self-destruction had entered into her head, 
although the red light was still before her 
eyes, the wild rush still sounding in her ears, 
and those fearful iron wheels in her brain 
circling more rapidly than ever. No, the 
river had but for her the attraction which a 
smooth, calm, peaceful stream has for all who 
are in deep distress. So she looked and 
looked ; even craned over the parapet to peer 
into its sombre, placid depths. 

At that moment a blinding light flashed 
upon her eyes and a hand grasped her 
shoulder, “ Now none of that nonsense,” 
said a sharp voice—the voice of a policeman 
who had seen her dark form against the 
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stonework of the bridge. ‘The woman turned 
her face to his, and the anguish written upon 
it persuaded the constable that he had arrived 
just in the nick of time. 

“ River air’s bad at night for such as you,” 
he said in a kinder voice. “Now you go 
straight home like a good woman. [I'll see 
you safe off the bridge. You can go from 
which end you like, but if you stay here any 
longer, well, I must run you in.” 

She clasped her hands. “I am mad!” 
she cried in piteous, imploring tones. ‘ Can’t 
you see I am mad. Take me and put me 
where mad people are sent to.” 

Strange as a confession of insanity seemed, 
the puzzled policeman was bound to take her 
at her word, the more so because she would 
not or could not give any account of herself, 
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or name any place of residence. So she was 
led away a docile captive, and spent the 
rest of the night, or rather morning, under 
detention. 

Mad or not she believed her work was now 
done ; believed that she would be bestowed 
where her mistress would never find her, 
never hear of her. Mad or not her one 
concentrated aim was to keep the secret of 
the way in which Maurice Hervey died. If 
mad, the poor wretch’s cunning had all but 
supplied the place of reason. 

All but, for as usual it had forgotten one 
important thing. Unless Beatrice was in- 
formed of her husband’s death, unless that 
death were proved beyond a doubt, Sarah 
Miller’s crime would be useless and her 
sacrifice futile. 









YOUTH. . 


Oh ! strange inconsequence of youth, 
When days were lived from hand to mouth, 







And thought ran round an empty ring 


In foolish, sweet imagining. 


We handled love in childish fashion— 


The name alone and not the passion— 
The world and life were things so small, 


Our little wit encompassed all ! 


We took our being as our faith 
For granted, drew our easy breath 


And rarely stayed to wonder why 


We were set here to live and die. 


Vague dreams we had, a grander Fate 
Our lives would mould and dominate, 


Till we should stand some far-off day 


More god-like than of mortal clay. 


Strong Fate! we meet thee but to find 
A soul and all that lies behind, 


We lose Youth’s Paradise and gain 
A world of Duty and of Pain. 


W.. FB. 
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THE BIRTHDAY. 


Engraved by C. STRELLER, from the Picture by Mrs. ALMa TADEMA. 





